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ec An extra half sticet precedes the present num- 
ber—it has enabled us to present and ‘preserve a great 
quantity of very interesting matter. A large part of the 
residue of this publication is given up to the insertion of 
an essay, called “Politics for tarmers,”’ in which ‘we have 
introduced many facts and remarks on the most fmport- 
ant subject that engagés the mind of the Amevican people, 
at the present time—and of which we respectfully ask a 
serious €xamination. The great length of these has pre- 
vented our usual attention to minor mutters, but a divi- 
sion of cither of them would not have been profitable. 
The stock of important public papers, &c. waiting inser- 
tion, is unusually valuable. ' 
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[French news, continued fiom the supplement. | 
lieutenant-geueral of the kingdom. The ministers aj- 
pointed by the deputies to carry on the business of go- 
vernment, are, baron Louis, for the finances; M. Dupont 
de L’ture for the department of justice; general Gerard 
for war; admiral de Rigny for the marine; M. Bignon tor 
foreign affairs; M. Guizot for public instruction; and M. 
Casimir Perrier for the interior. 

A letter trom an English gentleman in Paris, dated 

igust ist, says:— 

“lure ne emerged from a dreadfal crisis. Tyranny 
tas been subdued, and liberty has triumphed. Glory and 
honor to the Parisians! they have achieved a mighty ac- 
tion. For three days has Paris been a scene of warfare, 
Blood has flowed in torrents; at Jeast {000 men have 
fallen'on both sides, some say 5000; but the military 
are the principal sufflerers—The spirit of the people was 
inconceivable; they successively carried every post, drove 
the soldiers before them, touk the Tuilleries. the Louvre, 
and all the public buildings by assault, Yesterday, at 
six o’clock, all Paris was in the hands of the citizens. 
To their honor be it saul, property, public or private, 
was every where respected, The gates o! the city are open, 
and the streets, which had been torn up by the populace, 
with the intention of throwing the stones from the tops 
of the houses upon the military, are r-pairing.”’ 

On the 26th July, marshal Marmont, duke of Ragusa, 
was invested with the command of the king’s troops—on 
the same day the bank refuseg to discount bills, and all 
the manufacturers discharged their workmen; the people 
assembled in groups inthe streets—and gome distur- 
bances took place. . 

On the evening of the same day, the following ordi- 
nance was posted up in Paris, which served to increase 
the agitation already nvoduced: — Pas 

“We, prefect of police, &c. seeing the ordinance of the 
king, dated the 25th inst. which put again in force artj- 
eles 1,2, and 9, of the law of the Qist of October, 1814, 
&e. we have ordained and do ordain as follows: — 

‘ “Art. 1. Every individual who shal] distribute printed 
writings, on which there shall not be the true indication 
of the names} profession, or residence ‘qf the author wnd 
of the printer, or who shall give to the public the same 
writings to read, shatl be brought before the commissary 
of police of the quartey, and the writings shall be seized. 

“2, Every individual keeping a reading’ room, coftve 
house, &c. who shall: give to be read, journals or other 
writings, printed contrary to the ordinauce of the king of 
the 25th-inst. relative to the press, shall be prosecuted as 
guilty of the misdemeanors which these journals, or 
writings, may constitute, and his establishment shall be 
provisionally closed. 

The 27th was a day of great excitement—the police 
was busy to prevent assemblages of the people—the stu- 
dents in the schools were ordered to remain quiet, and 
much blood was shed. 

On the 28th the presses of the liberal journals were 
seized,’ The people rose simultaneously and armed 
themselves as well as they could, with guns, pikes or 
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bludgeons—the members of the old national guard (dis- 
solved by the late king), assembled and embodied theme 
selves—the populace was attacked by the king’s troops, 
and these, in turn, most gallantly assailed. In this state 
of things, gen. Gerard took the command—the young 
men from the schools de Droit and Polytechnique rallied, 
and furiously fell upon the military; whom they soon de- 
feated. Some ot the regiments ofthe line'joined the 
people. The Swiss guards at the Tuilleries were attack- 
ed at 12 oclock, and forced to retreat*ts the Louvre; they 
were then again attacked —but, resistarice being hopeless, 
they were allowed to retire from Paris. The éri-color- 
ed flag floateti on the ‘Tailleries and over Notre Dame! 
The deputies sent a committee to the king, yet at St. 
Cloud, buthe refused to make any concession: The 
people assembled in dense masses, crying out’ ‘*A bas 
les Bourbons,” ‘*A bas les despots’”—down with the 
Bourbons, down with the despots. All the shops that had 
the insignia of the royal family were attacked and the 
affiches torn down, and trampled under foot. ‘They 
seized upon arms wherever they could find them, and 
many lives were lost in obtaining them. None of the 
mails were allowed to leave Paris, though that for Eng 
land escaped. The fleurs de lis were torn from the pos- 
tillions. The English and other foreigners, were treated 
with great respect, but made to call out “vive la char- 
tre.” The regiments of the line refused to fire on the 
people, and one of them, being ordered to ‘present, 
turned their pieces directly on theig colonel, who broke 
his own sword and ‘retired. Some-of the guards du 
corps were massacred in the streets. “The: Palais Royal 
wasa scene of great devastation. -Many curses were 
heaped on the king, by his friends, because that: he 
had abandoned them. “he revolution, so far as it re- 
spected Paris, now seemed almost complete; and full 
power was in the hands of the people, and those whom 
they preferred to direct them. 

On the 29th it was reported that the king had agreed 
to abdicate in favor of his son, or the duke of Bordeaux, 
alter which he fled. Lafayette was now -in command of 
the national guards, and the duke of Orleans declared 
lieutenantof the kingdom. It was known that the troops 
of the line at Lyons and other places had joined the peo- 
ple. Vhe inhabitants of Versailles were in arms. A 
deputation trom Lisle offered 5,000 troops and Rouen 
40,000, to the provisional government, which was quietly 
exerting itself for the restoration of order. ‘The .Mar- 
seilles’ hymn was chanted in the streets. The national 
guards were every where ready for action. The tri- 
colored flag now floated over a large part of France— 
intelligence of events in the capital being communicat- 
ed by telegraphs. sa 4 


Nothing very material appears to have happened on the 
30th. The people were settling down into ‘quietness, 
cheered by good news from afl quarters of France. The 
Journal des Debats ot this date, says—“For three re 
Paris lias been fred upon with cannon and grape shdtt 
lt was a taking by storm; blood flowed in the streeté& 
The fire of the musketry was more terrible 


epd_more 
murderous than on the 30th of March, 1814, at 
lime it was the Cossacks, the Russians, and A? Adsl 


trians Who fired; to-day it is French soldiet§S“£it's those 
whom we pay who desolate Paris with’ ‘: a thie 
sword, a boveanh sil) en 

—O Jit 


“‘And who has ordered this masgaewe?,,i Ache mijpisters 
of the king of France. It is they;wha a nlungedithe, 
capital, during three days, into, abl dhe, LONYgHS, Of. Sy 
And why, great God! all these, ¢ennible ahings? 1 ay 
cause they have violated the charter and )o0n inept 
re-establish absolute powen sh hanoanvenarenenan 
from crime to massacre, “They, have,cbeen tag; Ips 
violators of their oaths, beforg-theg, were the Sang 
executioners of their follow eitizens . 6 jshovres 
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‘Such then is the reward of fifteen years’ obedience! 
Such is the reward of filteen milliards paid with the 
sweat and the suffering of the people! 

**What an impudent derision of every thing that men 
revere! 

“The imagination is confounded at the sight of so 
many crimes, meditated, ordered, and executed. Our 
liberties falling under the stroke of illegal ordinances; 
our fellow citizens under the fire of the cannon and the 
musketry, and exposed to the prey of all the violence of 
military government. . 

*“‘No more justice,no more laws, nor magistrates! 
Force against the laws, force against the citizens. 

**And this brutal foree, how has it been broken by the 
anger of the capital? Ourenemies have thrown them- 
selves out of the pale of the Jaws. Let them remain 
there. Wecan now do what we will; and what we 
have always desired: what we still desire is the reign of 
the laws—what we desire is public tranquillity, 

“Alter the glory of so noble a resistance, and when 
our victory shall be complete, we will hasten to return 
to order and to public peace—to that order whieh our 
enemies have attempted to overthrow—to that peace 
which they have so cruelly stained with blood. We 
will show whata people is that did not desire a revolu- 
tion—that takes arms against whoever dares io attempt 
one—that breaks the power of the attack, and, glorious 
and triumphant, returns to legal order through a thou- 
sand dangers heroically endured. 

**The national guard is reorganized. Let every good 
citizen who has a musket join the standard. A munici- 
pal commission of Paris is formed, Let every good citi- 
zen who wishes for peace piace himself under its au- 
thority. This commission has promised to save the peo- 
ple: it will keep its promise. * 

On the Sist, a letter says—‘*The streets are now 
crowded with persons laughing and as gay as if they 
had come from a dance. The king had yesterday 
15,000 men with him at Si. Cloud, all chosen for their 
loyalty. The greatest part have left him, and the tri- 
colored flag is now floating over the palace of St. Cloud. 
Never was there amore glorious week for France. Dur- 
ing all the excitements not a single excess was commit- 
ted. The national guards are parading before all the 
public places. Some of them the poorest looking devils 
imaginable, but all conducting themselves as well as 

ossthle. ‘lhe bankers and the first people in the place 
ave joined the national guards, All Parisis now arm- 
ed. The united French army would not be able to put 
down the spirit now existing!” 

The Messager des Chambres says—‘‘Cliarles X. is at 
Chartres. The court intends to go to the Loire to or- 

nize the scourge of civil war in the ancient Vendee. 

hey are accompanied only by the Swiss, The royal 
guard, in a state of complete discouragement, disorgani- 
gation and desertion, have remained at St. Cloud and 
Versailles with the artillery. 

“The despatches seized at the post-office, and intend- 
ed for the ambassadors, have been delivered to them un- 
opened. They were sensible to this attention, and have 
complimented the citizens on their bravery and modera- 
tion in victory. 

“The sight of public order and respect for property, 
after three days battle, and in the absence of all authority, 
have inspired all foreigners at Paris with the most lively 
admiration. The English in particular, are transported 
at what they have seen, ‘Oh, great nation!’ cried they.”’ 

gC We shall now proceed to give the public papers, 
to be iollowed by such miscellaneous articles and re- 
marks as shall appear necessary to as correct an under- 
standing of the events which have happened in France, 
asthe Aurried state of the information received will ad- 
mit of— 

The following manifesto is preceded by a letter, dat- 
ed Paris, 27th July, subseribed—*‘By authorization, the 
secretary of the preparatory re-union of free- Frenchmen, 
D. M.? which begins by stating, ‘lam charged to trans- 
mit to you, with a request to insert itin your next number, 
the following document, which, after deliberation, was 
adopted this day by » numerous assembly, met sponta- 
neously in order to coneert the measures which circum- 
stances rentler necessary and indispensable for the pre- 














servation of our rights, and the establishment of a trne 

constitutional government.’ 

*‘ Manifesto to the French—to all people and to all go- 
vernments, 

“A solemn act had, in 1816, laid the basis of a recon- 
ciliation between the French nation and the ancient dy- 
nasty, and fixed the conditions by which the chief of the 
Bourbon family should resume and preserve the exer- 
cise of the royal authority—reiterated oaths have at dif- 
ferent epochs rendered more impericus the obligations 
contracted by the ehiefs of this family, and had made 
their charter the sole title to the obedience of the French. 
All these oaths have been violated during the last sixteen 
years, by the establishment of a great number of laws, 
opposed in their spirit and letter to the spirit of the con- 
stitutional charter; but each of the attempts hitherto 
mde against this fundamental law had an appearance of 
legality, and had not exceeded legislative forms, which, 
while they had been preserved, offered the means of 
reparation. The French nation, with an equanimity 
which has been often called indifference or weakness, has 
supported itself against all the inroads of power, all the 
attacks against its rights, which, made by the different 
administrations which had succeeded each other under 
the reign of the astute Louis XVIII. as under that of 
his successor. ‘The national patience, instead of bringing 
back tne government to the sentiments of justice, of con- 
fidence, of benevolence, had, on the contrary, inspired it 
with sufficient audacity to march more openly to the 
overthrow of our institutions; to the spoliation of ali our 
rights—to the establishment of those principles of divine 
right; of those royal prerogatives which are in opposition 
to the interests and the prerogatives of the people, which 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as an outrage to hu- 
man reason, and which England first stigmatized with 
her anathemas, and destroyed by her arms. The ordon- 
nances of the 25th of the present month, in abolishing 
the principal guarantees consecrated by the constitutional 
charter, have set at naught the positive terms of that 
charter, and of well considered laws, adopted by the 
two chambers, and sanetioned by the king according to 
legal forms, have at length taught the nation that the 
chief which she had deigned to acknowledge, notwith- 
standing four years of vices, of corruptions, and of trea- 
sons against his country, wished to govern it by his own 
will, and according to ®ie caprices of his own good plea 
sure. By these ordonnances the chief of the government 
has placed himself above the law; THEREFORE BE HAS PUT 
HIMSELF OUT OF THE PALE OF THE LAW. 

‘In consequen: of Charles Philip Capet, formerly 
count of Artois, has ceased of right to be king of France; 
the French are released trom all their obligations to him 
in that character. All the ordonnances which he may 
promulge will be like those of the 25th, null, and as if 
they have never been given. ‘The ministers composing 
the government of the ex-king, named Polignac, Peyron- 
net, Morrtbel, d’Haussez, de Chantelause, and Guernon 
Ranville, are declared attainted and convicted of high trea- 
son. It is the duty of all Frenchmen to resist, by every 
means in their power, the orders of Charles Philip Capet, 
or his agents, under whatever denomination they may 
present themselves—to refuse payment of all imposts, 
and to take arms, if it should be necessary, to put an end 
to a government de fucto, and to establish a new govern- 
ment de jure 

The army is released from its oaths of fidelity to the 
ex-king—-its country invokes its concurrence. Charles 
Philip Capet—his self styled ministers or counsellors, 
their abettors and adherents, the generals, the chiefs otf 
regiments and officers, are responsible for every effusion 
of blood resulting from the resistance of the government 
de facto to the national will. 

Louis Philip of Orleans, duke of Orleans, is called 
upon to fulfil, under the present circumstances, the du- 
ties which are imposed upon him, and to concur with his 
fellow-citizens in the re-establishment of a consiitutional 
government; and on his refusal to do so, he must, with 
his family, quit the French territory until the perfect con- 
solidation of the new government has been effected. 

“Voted in session at Paris, 27th day of July, 1830. 


(Signed) “ T. S. provisional president, 
*“ G. De M. provisional 
‘*J. Du D.§ secretaries.” 
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From the Journal des Debats. 
“PROTEST OF THE DEPUTIES. 

“The undersigned, regularly elected by the colleges 
of arrondissements, by virtue of the royal ordinance of 
the , and conformably to the constitutional charter, 
and to the Jaws relative to elections of the , and who 
ure now at Paris, 

“Consider themselves as absolutely obliged by their 
duties and their honor to protest against the measures 
which the advisers of the crown have lately caused to be 
proclaimed for the overthrow of the legal system of elee- 
tions, and the ruin of the liberty of the press. 

“The sane measures contained in the ordinances of 
the are, in the opinion of the undersigned, directly 
contrary to the constitutional rights of the chamber of 
peers, to the public rights of the French, to the attributes 
and to the decrees of the tribunal, and calculated to throw 
the state into a confusion, which equally endangers the 
peace of the present moment, and the security of the 
future. 

“In consequence, the undersigned, inviolably faithful 
to their oath, protest in concert, not only against the said 
measures, but against al] the acts which may result from 
them. 

‘‘And considering, on the one hand, that the chamber 
of deputies not having been constituted, could not be le- 
gally dissolred—on the other, that the attempt to form 
a new chamber of deputies in a novel and arbitrary man- 
ner, is directly opposed to the constitutional charter, 
and to the acquired rights of the electors—the under- 
signed declare that they will still consider themselves as 
legally elected the deputation by the colleges of the ar- 
rondissement and departments whose suffrages they have 
obtained, and as incapable ot being replaced, except by 
virtue of elections made according to the principles and 
forms prescribed by the laws. And if the undersigned 
do not effectively exercise the rights nor perform all the 
duties which they derive from their legal election, it is 
because they are hindered by absolute violence. Many 
deputies are expected at Paris to-morrow or the day al- 
ter. Among those who have already signed are M. M. 
Labbhey de Pompiere, Sebastiani, Mechin, Perier (Casi- 
mer), Guizot, Andry de Puyraveau, Andre Gollot, Gae- 
tan de la Rochefoucald, Mauguin, Bernard, Voison de 
Gartempe, Froidefont de Bellisie, Villemain, Didot, 
(Firmin) Daunou, Persil, Villemot, De !a Ribossiere, 
fae Wake cas Duris, Defresne, Girod d’Ain, Laisne 
de la Villeveque, Delessert, (Benjamin) Marechal, Nau 
de Champlouis, comte de Lobau, baron Louis, Millianx, 
Estourmei, (comte) Montguyon, (comte) Levaillant, 
Tronchon, Gerard, (general) Lufitte, (Jacques) Garcias, 
Dugas Montbel, Camile Perrier, Vassal, Alexandre De- 
laborde, Jaques Lefebvre, Mathieu Dumas, Euscbe Sal- 
verte, Me Poulmer, Hernoux, Chardel, Bavoux, Charles 
Dupin, Heiy d’Hoyssel, Eugene d’Harcourt, Baillot, La- 
fayette, prose Lafayette, (Georges) Jonvencal, Ber- 
ten de Vaux, Comte de Lameth, Berard, Duchaffaut, 
Auguste de St. Aignan, Keratry, Ternaux, Jaques Odier, 
Benjamin Constant, &e. &c. &e. 

**PROCLAMATION, 
Addressed to the French by the deputies of departments 
assembled at Paris. 

“Frenchmen!—France is free. Absolute power rais- 
ed its standard—the heroic population of Paris has over- 
thrown it. Paris, attacked, has made the sacred cause 
triumph by arms which had triumphed in vain in the 
el-etions. A power which usurped our rights and dis- 
turbed our repose, threatened at once liberty and order. 
We return to the possession of order and liberty.— 
‘There is no more fear for acquired rights—no more bar- 
rier between us and the rights which we still want. A 
government which may without delay secure to us these 
advantages is now the first want of our coursry. French- 
men, those of your deputies who are already at Paris, 
have assembled, and tll the chambers can regularly in- 
tervene, they have invited a Frenchman who has never 
fought but tor France,—the duke of Orleans,—to exercise 
the functions of lieutenant-general of the kingdom.— 
This is, in their opinion, the surest means promptly to 
accomplish by peace the success of the most legitimate 
defence. 

“The duke of Orleans is devoted to the national and 
constitutional cause. He has always defended its interests, 




















and professed its principles. He will respect our rights, 
for he will derive hisown from us. We shall secure to 
ourselves by laws all the guarantees necessary to liberty 
strong and durable. 

“The re-establishment of the national guard, with the 
intervention of the national guards in the choice of the 
officers. 

“The intervention of the citizens in the formation of 
the departmental and municipal administrations, 

“The jury for the transgressions of the press; the le- 
galiy organized responsibility of the ministers, and the 
secondary agents of the administration. 

‘The re-election of deputies appointed to public offi- 
ces we shall give at length to our institutions, in concert 
with the head of the state, the developements of which 
they have need. 

‘*Frenchmen—the duke of Orleans himself has alrea- 
dy spoken, and his language is that which is suitable toa 
free country. 

‘* ‘The chambers,’ says he, ‘are going to assemble; 
they will consider of means to insure the reign of the 
laws and the maintainance of the rights of the nation.” 

“The charter will henceforth be a trath.”—Jmprime- 
rie du temps. 

From the Journal du Commerce, Paris, July 31, noon. 

Inhabitants of Paris,—the deputies of France at this 
moment assembled at Paris, have expressed to me the 
desire that Ll should repair to this capital to exercise the 
functions of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

‘*] have not hesitated to come and share your dangers, 
to place myself in the midst of your heroie population, 
and to exert all my efforts to preserve you from the ca- 
lamities of civil war and of anarchy. 

On retuining to the city of Paris, I wore with pride 
those glorious colours which you have resumed, and 
which I myself long wore. 

The chambers are going to assemble, they will con- 
sider of the means of securing the reign of the laws, and 
the maintainance of the nation, 

‘*Phe charter will hencetorward be a truth. 

“LOUIS PHILIPPE LYORLEANS.” 
(Extraordinary supplement to the Monit-ur, July 31.) 
Paris, July 3%. 

It has been necessary to designate for each braneh of 
the public administration, commissioners to replace, pro- 
visionally, the administration which has just fallen with 
the power of Charles X. 

The following are appointed provisional commission- 
ers: for the department of justice, M. Dupont de Eure; 
finance, baron Louis; war, general Gerard; marine, M. 
de Rigny; foreign affairs, M. Bignon; public instruction, 
M. Guizot; interior and public works, M. Cassimir Per- 


rier. (Signed) 
Lopau, M. de Puyraveau, 
Mauguin, De Schonen. 


Paris, Hotel de Ville, July St. 

The municipal commission has found itself called upon 
to assure itself of the preservation of the crown dia- 
monds. ‘Che usual depository of that precious public 
property has declared that the diamonds have beer. with 
drawn by M. de la Bouillerie. His receipt is deposit: 
at the municipality. The court has quitted St, Cloud 1 
haste. It is hoped that the crown diamonds will be re- 
stored to the depot. This is a question of probity, 
wholly independent of politics, from which princes can 
uo more free themselves than private individuals. Bee 
sides M. de la Bouillerie, who signed the receipt, is per- 
sonally responsible, and the rigor of the laws relative to 
public officers would be applied to him, 

Municipal commission of Paris, July 31. 

‘Inhabitants of Paris!—Charles X, has ceased to reign 
over France. Not being able to forget the origin of his 
authority, he has always considered himself the enemy 
of our country and of its liberties, which he could not 
understand. After having claudestinely attacked our 
institutions by all the means which fraud and hypocrisy 
gave him, he resolved, when he thought himself strong 
enough, to destroy them openly, to drown them in the 
blood of the French. Some instants have sufficed to an- 
nihilate this corrupted government, which has been 
only a permanent conspiracy against the liberty and 
prosperity of France. The nation alone is standing 
adorned with those national colours which it has conquer- 
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ed with its blood. 
worthy of itself.’ 

‘Lhe remainder of this proclamation is a panegyric on 
the inhabitants of Paris. 

Staff of the national guard, 
OFFICIAL. 
Sent to the municipality of Paris. 

General Lafayette announces to the mayors and mem- 
bers of the different arrondissements, that he has ac- 
cepted the command in chief of the national guard, which 
has been offered to him by the voice of the public, and 
which has been unanimously conterred upon him by the 
deputies now assembled at the house of M. Lafitte. He 
invites the mayor and municipal commitices of each ar- 
rondissement to send an officer to receive the orders of 
the general at the town, hotel, to which he is now pro- 
ceeding, and to wait for him there. 

By order of gen. LAFAYETTE, 
Member of the constitutional municipal com- 
mittee of Paris. 

Losav, 

OvIER. 


It will have a government and laws 


LaFITTE, 

CassiM1r PERRIER, 

Gen. GaRranrp, 
Proclamation. 

‘*Feltow citizens,— You have, by an unanimous accla- 
mation, elected me your general. 1 shall prove myself 
worthy of the choice of the Parisian national guard,— 
We fight for our laws and our liberties. 

“Fellow citizens,—Our triumph is certain. I beseech 
you to obey the orders of the chiefs that will be given 
you,and that cordmlly. ‘The troops of the line have 
already given way. The guards are ready to do the 
same. Ihe traitors who have excited the civil war, and 
who thought to massacre the people with impunity, will 
soon be forced to account before the tribunals for their 
violation of the laws and their sanguinary plots. 

“Signed at general quarters, 
‘‘Le general du Bourg, 

**Paris, July 29. “LAFAYETTE,” 

The deputies, Messrs. gen. Gerard, count de Lobaw, 
Lafitte, Cassimir Perrier, and Mauguin, went, amidst the 
fire of musketry, to the marshal duke of Ragusa. M. La- 
fitte spoke, and represented to the marshal the deplora- 
ble state of the capital, blood flowing in all directions, 
the musketry firing as in a town taken by storm; he 
made him personally responsible, in the name of the 
assembled deputies of France, tor the fatal consequences 
of so melancholy an event. 

‘The marshal replied—‘the honor of a soldier is obe- 
dience.’ ‘And civil honor,’ replied M. Lafitte, ‘is not 
to massacre the citizens.? Then the marshal said, ‘but, 
gentlemen, what are the conditions you propose?’ *With- 
out judging too highly of our influence, we think that 
we can be answerable that every thing will return to 


order on the following conditions:—the revocation of 


the illegal ordinances of the 26th of July, the dismissal 
of the ministers, and the convocation of the chambers 
on the 3d of August. 

‘The marshal agreed that, asa citizen, he might, per- 
haps, not disapprove; nay, might even participate in the 
opinions of the deputies; but that, as a soldier, be had 
his orders, and had only carricd them into execution— 
that, however, he engaged to submit these proposats to 
the king in half an hour. 

« ¢But (said the marshal) if you wish, gentlemen, to 
have a conference on the subject with M, de Polignae, 
he is close at hand, and I will go and ask him if he can 
receive you.’ 

**A quarter of an hour passed; the marshal returned 
with his countenance much changed, and told the depu- 
ties that M. de Polignac had declared to him, that the 
conditions proposed rendered any conference useless, 

***We have, then, civil war,’ said M. Lafitte. 

“The marshal bowed, and the deputies retired,” 

When marshal Marmont appeared before the dau- 
phin, the prince broke out into the most violent and con- 
temptuous expressions. It is affirmed that he said, 
““You have treated us as you did others.”” The mar- 
shal promised, even on the 29th, to hold out fifteen days; 
he did not hold out fifteen hours. ‘he marshal has not 
betrayed them; on the contrary, he caused the cannon 


to be pointed against the eitizens with the bitterest hos- 
tility. 








Miscellaneous. 

The chamber of deputies was to meet on the 3d Au- 
gust. ‘The Swiss and royal guards who surrendered, 
were disarmed, but well treated. The supply of provi- 
sion at Paris was ample, and the markets were opening 
as heretotore, and well furnished. The high dignitaries 
of the church seem to have generally fled—the inferior 
priests also kept themselves concealed, though no partie 
cular acts of violence had been committed on any of 
them, except at the archbishop’s palace, where some of 
the canons and pupils were so imprudent as to fire on 
the people in the streets—they were overpowered, and 
some of them killed, and the palace pillaged and all the 
furniture broken. There were some cries for a repub- 
lic, some for Napoleon the.2d, and others for the duke 
of Orleans, as king—but,the people did not at all appear 
resolved on what they desired, except the expulsion of. 
the Bourbons. The general order observed, amidst so 
much excitement, has caused much astonishment.— 
Peacelul persons have not been at all molested, and pri- 
vate property, except in arms, was wonderfully respect- 
ed. The court sent troops to arrest the duke of Or- 
leans—but missed him, and he was then declared an 
out-law. The duke fought at Jemappe in 1789, and is 
57 years old—son of the famous Egalite, who was be- 
headed in the revolution. ‘The king and the dauphin 
cried ‘‘vive le charte” at St. Cloud—-but an ‘‘expressive 
silence”’ in the people near him followed, the Swiss only 
calling out “‘vive Je roi.?? At the latest accounts, the 
inhabitants of Paris had generally returned to their usual. 
occupations, the city was tranquil, and the banks re-. 
opened. 

DETAILS OF THE LATE CONFLICTS IN PARIS. 
(In a letter from Paris received at London. } 
Paris, July 30. 
A postscript to my private note to you on Tuesday 


evening, was couched in these terms: “We are in for a. 


revolution, ”’ 

On Tuesday (27th) evening matters began to wear a. 
very serious aspect. The gend’armes posted on the 
Place du Palais Royal were incessantly attacked, by 
what you in London would cajl a mob of dandies, with 
a perseverance and a desperation of which all the riots, 
revolts, tumults, or revolutions in England afford no exe. 
ample. ‘They were supported, it is true, by the young 
bourgeois, and by the lower classes, but the majority, at 
five o’clock, were Paris fops, with rattans in their hands 
and pistols in their pockets. Some of them were killed. 
Wishing to see something ot the matter, I took a ca- 
briolet, and attempted to drive through the Place du 
Palais Royal, and got into the thick of the fight. The 
cab-dviver had been a chasseur a cheval of the imperial 
guard. When we reached the tails of the horses of the 
line of gend’armes posted opposite the rue Froidman- 
teau, the excitement was too much for him. The peo- 
ple were charged by the cavalry—fired their pistols in, 
their faces, retired, and returned to the attack, with 
cries of Vengeance'—Liberte!—A bas le roi!—vive la 
churtre'!—vive Vempereur—vive Napoleon II!—la mort 
a Polignag!—la mort a Peyronnet!—liberte ou la mort! 
This was too much for my cocher. He lost his head, 
and charged the gend’armes, en arriere, with his miser- 
able old horse. I[ seized the reins and checked him, 
knowing Low much he was compromising our safety, but 
it was in vain, for rising on his feet, and flourishing his 
casqueite over his head, he roared with all his power, 
vive Pempereur! 

Heaven knows, 1 am in no humour for provoking 8 
smile, but this, and a few other trifling incidents, will 
better prove the state of the city, and of the parties, than 
a full desgription. 

Determined, as some imagined the genad’armes to be 
at that time, I fancied 1 saw, thus early, symptoms of 
fear and indecision among them. Still they tought with 
certainty and desperation, but every moment their as- 
sailants were reinforced by boys, workmen, clerks, stu- 
dents, coachmen, and, in short, all classes. The firing 
became every moment more sharp. 

I returned home, and after dinner was making my way 
again to the Palais Royal, when | met a band of men in 
the rue Vivienne, bearing the corpse of one of their un- 
happy comra‘es. As they passed the rue Colbert, where 
there was (was, indeed!) a Swiss post, their cries of 
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‘vengeance were frightfal. They took the body to the 
Place de la Bourse, stripped and exhibited it, surround- 
ed by candles, and amid unceasing cries of ‘Vengeance!’ 
and ‘Aux armes, aux armes' The report of an odd 
shot fell upon the ear at intervals; but although the 
streets were crowded, no other sound was heard save 
those above mentioned. A little later, and the lanterns 
were smashed, their long cords left dangling in the cen- 
tre of the street, bringing to mind the dreadful use 
made of them 41 years before. At 10 o’clock the 
‘wooden guard house of the Place de la Bourse was at- 
tacked, the gend’armes expelled, and the guard-house 
itself set on fire. A party of sapeurs pompiers (fire- 
men) arrived to extinguish the flames, but they would 
trot be allowed to act, and suftered themselves to be dis- 
‘armed, 

Later, all the armourers’ shops in Paris weve attack- 
ed, and every weapon carried off. At eleven o’clock 
comparative quiet reigned throughout Paris; but the na- 
ture of such a calm could not be misunderstood. At 
four o’clock in the morning the people began to assem- 

‘ble at many points, but principally in the rue St. He- 
“nore. The well dressed mob of the preceding day re- 
appeared, and reinforced, but were outnumbered by the 
terrible men from the faubourgs of St. Antoine and 
Marceau. The ‘Tuilleries were approached, but no act 
of hostility occurred up to ten o’clock. In the mean 
‘while the brave of the ci-devant garde nationale began 
‘ao assemble on the Boulevards, in the Piace de Greve, 
andin other places, with the certainty of death, if de- 
‘feated. At the same moment a new and most impor- 
tant incident occurred. The students of the Ecole Po- 
lytechnique, having been dismissed without their swords, 
(lads of trom fifteen to twenty-three years of age), joi- 
ed the people nearly to a man, then separated, proceed- 
ing singly to different parts to take the command of the 
people, or rather to receive it from them: and nobly did 
4hey repay the confidence so placed in them. In an 
iour.an immense ferce was brought to bear on several 
‘points! The Hotel de Ville was attucked, carried, and 
became the point Mapput. “The depot of artillery in 
the rue du Bac.(St. ‘Thomas d’Aquin)-was equally car- 
ried, and the cannon carried off the most important 
points, and worked with amazing coolness and effect tor 
42 hours by those heroic youths. ‘The Tuilleries were 
attacked, and defended by the 3d regiment of the garde 
royale, (all of whom were Vendeans); they were the 











first soldiers who fired on the people on Wednesday. — 
£arly in the day the sapeurs pompiers surrendered. A 
large proportion of the gend’armes soon afterwards fol- 
lowed their example. [ should have said earlier that 
the whole garrison of Paris had been ordered out on the, 
preceding night. ‘The 5th regiment were ordered—| 
“Make ready!” to fire on the-people on the Boulevard. 
‘hey did so. **Present!””--and they turned their picces 


ou their colonel, waiting with singular coolness tor the | 
word ‘‘fire!”? “hat officer immediately broke his sword | 


upon his knee, tore off his epaulettes, and retired. The 
people threw themselves into the arms of the soldiers, 


who received their embrace, but maintained their posi- | 


tien, ‘*Vive la ligne!” (regiments of the line), was, in 
consequence, during the night, and ever since, a constant 
exclamation of the people. 

At ten o’clock I went to the Place du Carousel. In 
the rue Richelieu, and all the neighbourhood of the 
rue St. Honore, the purties were en face. The 3d 
guards maintained the appearance of determination to 
fight. ‘he people were accumuiating frighttully. Not 
a word was spoken. ‘he garden of the luilleries was 
closed. In the Place du Carousel 1 found three squad- 
rons of lancers of the gurde royale, a battalion of the 3d 
aegiment of the garde, and a battery of six pieces, also 
of the garde. ‘The ‘Vuilleries and Louvre were oecu- 
pied by a regiment of Swiss guards. Unhappy men! 

the example of former days was lost upon them. ‘hey 
have perished! 

A tew soldiers of the garde were eating their breakfast 
—all the rest, to whom I have referred, were on the que 
vive, ready to mount or fall in. 

I passed on te the Quai du Louvre, The pont des arts 
(a wooden bridge for foot passengers opposite the Lou- 
vre) and the palace of the institute, were so crowded 
“that I turned, fortunately, to the pont royal. At that 
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moment a dreadful tiraillade was heard in the direction 
of the place de Greve. It was answered by a rolling fire 
in every direction, and in five minutes 15,000 of the finest 
troops in the world found themselves engaged with citi- 
zens, variously armed. . Here was a small party of el- 
derly men, national guards, who, with a sang fi oid only 
equalled by that of the beardless students of the Poly- 
technic school, opened their fire on the garde royale— 
horse and foot, and artillery, French and Swiss, taking 
special care to avoid injuring the regiments of the line, 
who remained grave spectators of the slaughter that en- 
sued. In another direction might be seen the ferocious 
Federes of the-quarters St. Antoine and Marceau, with 
their pikes of 1815, or other less terrible-looking weap- 
ons—thousands of women and unarmed people looking 
on ant encouraging the popular party. 

‘For ten hours the war raged incessantly. On every 
hand, without intermission, musketry rolled, cannons 
thundered, shouts and-cries were heard. I proceeded to 
a remote quarter of the town, which [ found quiet as on 
ordinary occasions, but the cruel certainty that death 
ensued among the combatants every instant, the still 
more appalling doubt respecting the event, the dread of 
danger which menaced every man in Paris, andthe dole» 
ful tolling of the tocsin, produced sensations the na 
ture of which may be conceived. 

I had sat for hours, at a window overlovking the city, 
with a colonel of the old imperial guard. His face was 
immoveable, but he spoke not a word. His’practised ear 
detected what I could not have discovered, for, although 
a league and a half from the hotel de Ville, the first words 
he uttered for two hours, burst from the lips with a tone 
of triumph, ** Vous avons in point Pappu la.” 

The hotel de Ville had surrendered, and the new sound 
proceeded from the victor and the retreating enemy. The 
‘*line” (the regiments of the line) fired no shot during 
the day. The 63d refused to act. The cannoniers of 
the guard gave their pieces an angle of elevation which 
spared assailants who spared not them, for the intention 
was not ascertained. 

The cavalry were cut up in a hundred charges, 

The ¢ri-eolored fag soon floated on the tower of the 
hotel de Ville, and ou those of the cathedral (notre dame. ) 

I am obliged to suspended details, and to be irregular 
from hurry. 

On ‘Tuesday night prince Polignac narrowly eseaped 
being made prisoner. His house was roughty handled. 
On Wednesday night the celebrated abbe de Fraysenous 
(bishop of Hermopolis) was arrested (Lam assured.) Adl 
the priests disappeared curing that day. 

‘The ministers all ran off, save Debelleme, who was 
thrown into prison for:aliowing some of the journals to 
to be printed. 

At 10 o’clock the Tuilleries and Louvre~ still~hetd 
out, but at that moment I saw march along the Boue 
levard part of a regiment of lancers, whose appearance 
indicated extreme fatigue. ‘They were quickly fol- 
lowed by a portion of a regiment ofinfantry of the guard, 
‘These are new troops,” | observed to a military gen- 
tleman of experience; *‘you know the regiments in the 
departments have been called up to town.”? ** 7s a ree 
treat,” said he, “they are in full deroute—mark how the 
drums, music, officers and soldiers, are mingled; and, 
behold, there isa wounded officer. ‘hey must be sorely 
pressed, for see how his leg bleeds, and is still unbound, 
Many of them are, moreover, without shoes!” 

A regiment (or the remains of a regiment) of Cuira- 
siers, mixed up with gendarmes de chasse, next fol- 
lowed—the horses cut up, and the men fainting. Lastly, 
a portion of a regiment of the line followed with a me- 
lancholy sir, ‘The remainder of the three regiments first 
mentioned were dead, and, as my friend guessed, the sur- 
vivors, with some soldiers of a regiment of the line, were 
on their way to join the king at St. Cloud, where they 
arrived in a most confused state vesterduay. 

The attack.on the Louvre and Tuilleries was renewed 
early yesterday, and with success, but with great slaugh- 
ter. ‘The palace was pillaged. The different barracks 
of the unhappy Swiss guards were carried, in the course 
of the day, and the Swiss (having refused to surrender) 
cut to pieces. A-regiment ot hussars of the guard 


marched in from Orleans yesterday morning, but hearing 
of the retreat of those above mentioned, they halted in 
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the place Louis XVI. and in the course of the day re-| government caused them to be informed that they were 


treated upon St. Cloud, receiving a heavy fire on their 
way. At four o’clock in the evening there was not a 
man in arms against the people in Paris. Uhe tri-color- 
ed flag waved once more over all the public monuments. 
The joy was universal. 

The appointment of general la Fayette to the command 
of the national guard was a happy circumstance; 80,000 
will be organized to night. At this instant the disarming 
of the rabble is in progress. ‘There is a large boat at this 
moment receiving its melancholy freight of dead from 
the palace of the Louvre. 

The due de Orleans will be king. His son is marching 
to Paris in aid of the bourgeois, at the head of his regi- 
ment of hussars. General Gerard is at the head of the 
armed force under La Fayette. The royal emblems and 
every mention of royalty have disappeared every where. 
The king ot France, whoever he shall be, must ve a very 
limited monarch to receive the approbation of the people. 

Napoleon II. is in the mouths of all the lower orders. 

The newspapers will give other particulars. 

The troops are assembling in the place du Carousel, to 
march upon St. Cloud—but there will be little fighting. 

At the moment I write, there are placards posted, with 
these words—‘‘No more Bourbons!” 

July 31.—This is surely the most extraordinary na- 
tion on the face of the earth. The day before yesterday 
Paris was fiiled with 150,000 men, engaged in mortal 
combat—its streets ran rivers of blood, and reverberated 
the thunder of artillery—the roll of musketry—the per- 
petual tapping of the pas de charge—the tolling of the 
tocsin—-the cheers of the combatants—the shricks and 
groans of the wounded and dying. Yesterday morning 
all was calm. ‘The military service was performed with 
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under the protection of the nation, and might resume 
their functions in security. They have, in consequence, 
all returned to their churches and houses. A_ large 
toree has assembled at Versailles and St. Cloud, with 
the intention, it is said, of remaining there. They do 
not intend attacking Paris, it is believed, but if attacked, 
they will fight. ‘They occupy Mendon, and Mount 
Valerien (the heights to the right and lett of St. Cload.) 
Several hundred soldiers cf the regiment of the guard 
are said to have left their regiments within these two 
days, and are to be met with in Paris with their mous- 
taches shaven off. 

The number of men under arms this day is compara- 
tively small. The chateau of the Tuilleries remains in 
the hands of the brave fellows who took it. If this were 
a subject upon which one could be pleasant, these ex- 
traordinary men would present ample materials; for, as 
you may guess, their costume is various as their em- 
ployments were from which they rushed into battle. 
They are principally of the working classes, and on 
Thursday night presented a most grotesque appearance. 
flere you saw a young fellow of 20 or £2, with a halberd 
of the time of Francis the first, inlaid with gold, dres- 
se simply in a smock frock and trousers, and the 
casque of a cuirassier on his head. ‘There you saw 
another, with a blue shirt and trousers, encumbered by 
the long sword of a grenadier, a cheval, and capped 
with the brass helmet of a pompier: a pistol or two 
completed his armament. Farther off a negro in livery 
might be seen en factionnaire (asa sentinel), with a 
cavalry carbine, and the broad sword of sapeur, joked 
with oceasionally upon his not being a white. Walking 
up the Place due Carouse), you might see a very fine 


order and precision by 100,000 men, who never belore | young fellow, apparently a labourer, his costume con- 


this week figured as soldiers—under the influence, to be 
sure, of those heroic youths, the scholars of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and the example of the national guards. 
A decent gravity reigned every where during the day. 
At every iustant were to be met men carrying on biers 
such of the wounded as could be transported to the hos- 
vitals with safety; 1,500 of all parties are in the hotel 
Dieu alone. While each of those untortunate poor tel- 
lows passed, every man present spontaneously and most 
respectfully, took off bis hat. The dead were also ho- 
porably disposed of. ‘Fhe number im the Louvre was 
immense. Kighty were borne to a spot opposite the 
eastern gate of that building yesterday, and buried with 
military honors, Nearly as many were put on board of 
a lighter, and brought down the Seine to the ome 2 de 
Marsa, and there appropriately interred. A considera- 
ble number, among whom were four Englishmen, who 
fell on the preceding day, were buried m the Marehe 
des Innocens. 

The evening was, if possible, more interesting and 
imposing. Already had the principal portion of the 

rde nationale been reorganized, and with **the people,” 
the persons dignified by the superior orders as cunaille, 
been put in possession of all the military posts of the 
metropolis, and occupied them with the air of veterans. 
Among the quaysand streets the female inhabitants 
were to be seen seated in groups preparing bandages 
and lint for the wounded. ‘lhe passages (arcades) al- 
forded striking instances of this benevolent disposition. 
All the milliners, and their shopwomen and workmen, 
were to be seen sitting outside their shops (because 
those, being closed, afforded no light), busily engaged 
din making lint. 

Paris is so fortified interiorly that a million of men 
would hardly suffice to carry it. | forget how many 
thousand streets it contains, but every street of them is 
capable of long and protracted defence—the means tor 
which, however, [do not feel at liberty to describe. 

The Ecole Miltaire surrendered yesterday. ‘Uhe ar- 
tillery from Vincennes marched upon St. Cioud.—The 
fortress itself remains in possession of the king’s troops. 
The duc de Bordeaux is ssid to be there. —Poor child! 
I am sure he would not be molested. If menaced, he 
would certaily be preserved by the garde nationale, 


at the expense of thew lives—yea, even the commonest) 


laborer would answer for his safety, if he were thrown 
upon him for protection. —The priests had all disap- 
peared, or, if visible, were disguised. The provisional 
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sisting Of a canvass jacket and trousers—no stockings— 
wearing the feathered cocked hat of a marshal of 
France, said to be captured from the wardrobe otf the 
king. At his pride, too, his fellow-citizens laughed, 
which he bore with the most imperturbable gravity; and 
near to him a man with the sleeve of the red coat of one 
ot the Swiss over his own, an archbishop’s glove on 
the opposite hand, and a lancer’s spear on his shoul- 
der.~Among them ore four Irish mechanics, who ar- 
rived “fortunately”? in Paris “that very day, on their 
way to Charenton. ‘The thing was not tu be withstood, 
s0 in they went with “the boys,” 

The loss of both parties on Thursday was immense. 
It was evident to every man who saw them that the 
French troops were dejected. Some of them had not 
tusted food for 30 hours, ih fought moreover 
against their own countrymen. The poor Swiss had 
sull more cause for dejection, for they apprehended that 
no quarter would be shown them. They were wrong, 
for the lives of ail who surrendered were spared. ‘The 
people fought like lions. 

At one po:nt a woman, in the costume of her sex, 
headed the bourgeois, and was the boldest of the com- 
batants, it degrees of bravery can be admitted in this most 
memorable conflict of modern times. A woman in man’s 
clothes, fought at the attack on the Swiss barracks in the 
rue Plumet. The third regiment of the guard (Ven- 
deans) fought with extraordinary bravery and devotion. 

Many of the cuirassieurs surrendered their swords. 
The lancers ol the guard—the finest body of men in the 
country—fought with heroism and constancy, but were 
dreadfully cutup., Many of them (pvivate soldiers) were 
young men of family. The manner in which the Swiss 
lougit, and the nature o1 the engagement, may be taken 
trom the tollowing instance: A company of them defend- 
ed one portion of the rue St. Honore. ‘They were re- 
duced to sixty when 1 saw them, and fought in three 
lines of single files. The people oceupied the whoie 
breadth of the street in front of them, ‘The foremost 
Swiss soldier would fire or attempt to fire, and would 
fall pierced with balls belore he could wheel to gain the 
rear. ‘Lhe same occurred to the next and so until they 
had every one fallen. ‘lhe contest here, at the Louvre, 
the ‘Tuileries, and at the Place de Greve, was maintained 
with the most deadly obstinacy. The rue St. Honore, 
for two days, was a perpetual scene of slaughter. ‘There 
may be counted in the front of the house, which forms 
the corner of the streets de Rohan and St. Honore, five 
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thousand shot-holes, The Louvre (except the picture 
gallery—what a nation!) was on all sides attacked and 
defended at the same moment, and for hours, In the 
court of the Louvre a field piece was planted, which 
commanded the Pont des Arts, being exactly opposite 
the institute. Here the fighting was so dreadful, and so 
maintained, that the front of the palace of the institute is 
speckled with musket and grape shot. One cannon ball 
only appears to have been fired. It has smashed a por- 
tion of the wall, and from its elevation, must have caused 
dreadful execution in sweeping the bridge. ‘The attack 
on the Tuileries was not of as long duration; it was over 
in two or three hours. A young fellow marched on with 
a tri-colored flag at the head of the attacking bourgeois. 
A thousand bails, fired from the front of the chateau, 
whistled by him without touching him. He continued to 
raarch with sang froid, but with, st the same time, an 
air of importance, up te the triumphal arch, and remain- 
ed there until the end of the battle. 

The neighborhood of the hotel de Ville, was the the- 
atre of a still more dreadful conflict. The people eccu- 
pied the Quai Pelletier, and the Place de Greve. After 
& most sanguinary struggle, they were slowly beaten 
from the Quai into the Place, which with the hotel de 
Ville, maintained against some of the finest truops in the 
universe throughout the day, and until those troyps re- 
treated, 

The liewtenaney of the kingdom is offered to the Duc 
d@’Orleans. ‘The king is said to have gone to Lille. All 
the emblems of royalty are removed, and the names of 
streets referring to it are expunged. The deputies are 
again assembled this moment at Lafitte’s. 

What a deplorable act was the issuing of the ordon- 
ance on Monday last. What slaughter has ensued! 
What changes lave been effected by it! 

Respecting a renewal of the engagement, I repeat my 
hope that it will not be attempted. Several of the offi- 
cers of the garde royale who foughten Wednesday, have 
resigned their commissions; amongst others count (I 
think) Latour du Pim, giving as his reason his objection 
{0 fight «gainst hiseountrymen. If this example be wide- 
ly imitated the affair will end without further bloodsned; 
it not, the contemplation is too horrible to be entertain- 
ed for « moment. 

The shops are still very generally closed, notwithstand- 
ing the proclamation of the municipality. As you may 
suppose, much distress would be telt by the people (be- 
ing all unemployed), had not areangements been made 
for their subsistence. The families requiring aid receive 
bread and other provisions, The men on duty, in lke 
manner, receive bread, cheese, meat, and wine, while 
the different parties parade through the streets, preced- 
ed by a drum. 

The order that prevails reflects upan the people and 
their chiefs the highest honor. The national guards will 
have immortalized itself by its exemplary conduct in 
protecting persons and property from possible injury. 
‘Vo the eredit of the Parisians be it known, that, amid all 
their excitement, no foreigner has been insulted; but 1 
should exhaust all terms of eulogy were [ to dwell much 
upon the valor of the French during the combat, and 
their excellent conduct when even flushed with victory 
over an obstinate and brave enemy. 

Money is not to be had. The woney-changers have 
all disappeared, so that foreiga coin, ov securities, can- 
not be turned into French specie. 

On the evening of Wednesday an eagle (of one of Na- 
poleon’s old regiments), was mounted over the triumphal 
arch in the Place du Carousel, together with the tri-co- 
lored flag. ‘he flag remains, but the eagle has been 
taken down, ‘The tri-colored cockade, ov breast-knot, 
is general, not only among the French, but Russians, 
English, Germans, Danes, and other foreigners, 





CAPTURE OF ALGIERS. 
Further particulars. 
Report addressed to his excellency the minister of ma- 
rine and colonies by admiral Duperre. 
**On board the Provence, before Algiers, July 3, 1830. 
** Monsiegneur—t send the Cornelie to Touion with 
the despatches of the general-in-chief. ‘Lhe army since 
the action of the 29th, took up a position for forming the 
investment anid the attack of the tort of the Emperor.— 
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IT can no longer be well informed of its movements and 
operations, I know that the construction of the batte- 
ries for the attack approaches completion. They were 
to open their fire to-day. ‘They will no doubt do it to- 
morrow (it is six in the morning, I hear their first dis- 
charges. ) 

As early as the 29th, in order to second the opera- 
tions of the besieging army, I had ordered a false attack 
on the sea batteries of the enemy, in order to draw his 
attention to several points at once, and induce him to 
recall the cannoneers, and even a part of the garrison.-— 
A profound calm all day on the 30th prevented the exe- 
cution of my orders. On the Ist of July, a breeze from 
the west rendered the movement practicable. Admiral 
Rosamel, with his division, sailed under the batteries from 
Point Pescado to the mole, within cannon shot, answer- 
ing the enemy’s fire with his cannon. 

In passing under their forts, it was discoverd that they 
were without cannoneers, for the fire was only opened 
on the vessels of the centre. After the arrival of the 
eannoneers, who had probably been recalled from other 
points, their fire became continual upon each of our ves- 
seis, without striking them, though several shots passed 
over them. Out of a pretty considerable quantity of 
bombs fired, and the greater part of whieh barst in the 
air, one fell off the vessel of rear admiral Rosamel, at a 
short distance from him and the brig Dragon. The di- 
vision having arrived within cannon shot of the formidable 
ramparts of the mole, exchanged balls with the enemy, 
and continued its course for the bay, where it met with a 
dead ealm, which forced it under Matifou, where it was 
delayed all yesterday, which prevented it from repeating 
the same movement, and where I rallied it in the even- 
ing. 
1 had left the bay of Sidi Ferruch ye -terdayin a calm, 
but towed by a steamboat. I, at the same time, ordered 
sexen of the vessels armed en flute to be prepared, of 
which £ formed a division under the command of captain 
Ponee. { will eruise in the open part of the bay, in com- 
munication with it (the bay) and the part of the forees 
under the flag before Algiers. 

This measure was urgent for the preservation and 
safety of the forees. ‘Three times, in three storms, from 
the 13th to the 26th, it wasin danger. The operation of 
unloading all the fleet spproacked completion. I have 
taken measures to complete it m three days, and make 
sure of the unloading several vessels (provisions and 
stores) which will arrive successively and separately.— 
But the latter are on the account of the contractor, and 
do not form a part of the great convoy, the unloading and 
partial sending back of which, 1 hope, will be entirely 
transacted about the 6th. Ihave left the care of it to 
captain Cuvillier, who has takea provisionally the com- 
mand and management of the movements in the bay; for 
I reckon upon withdrawing the Superb, vessel of the line, 
[ have lett with him tour 24 gun trigates, armed en Jute, 
one of 18, and some pinks, with boats’ crews and worke 
ing parties tothe number of 1,400 men. The three 
crews furnished temporarily to reinforce the garrison of 
the entrenched camp, and placed at the disposal of the 
colonel, appointed by the general-in-chief to command 
them, forin an effective force of about 2,100 men.— 
‘Thus the navy could only make this enormous sacrifice 
at the expense of the strength of the vessels, but it will 
do every thing to contribute to the saccess of his majes- 


ty’s arms. 
“Third July, 5 P.M. 

“I delayed the despatehing of La Cornelie, because 
the fleet was mancuvring to defile upon the batteries, 
and to effect by a serious attack a diversion advantageous 
to the operation of the army. ‘The last guns have just 
been fixed, and I have only time to give you a very 
abridged account. During the whole of the morning, 
the fleet which had been prevented by the calm from 
rallying in any order, tried alter the signal 1 gave to ar- 
range themselves in line of battle. At two o’clock, ten 
ships and frigates, consisting partly of the vessels of war 
and partly of those employed in the disembarkation, 
succeeded in forming themselves upon the admiral’s 
ship, which led the van. ‘lhe others tried to take up 
their different stations. Ata quarter past two the fleet 
bore up in line so as to defile on the batteries on the sea 
side, eommencing with the fhree on ths point of Pesuads. 
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Shortly before I arrived opposite these, 1 perceived they 
had , been evacuated by the enemy; at the same time | 
.saw. a detachment of our troops, which was coming from 
a neighbouring eamp, take possession of them; and hoist 
a white handkerchief, which was soon replaced by a flag 
sent by the boat of La Bellone, which was in advance of 
the fleet. This retreat was no doubt eaused by the at- 
tack. made on the Ist by rear admiral Rosamel, and the 
recunno'tering 1 made yesterday .in. raNying . the ..fieet. 
These batteries are three in number; the one mounted 
by five guns was dismantled, the second mounted eigh- 
teen guns, and the third of ten guns; these had all their 
guns and warlike stores. A low. battery near these was 
also abandoned. The enemy, by this modvemenf,.no 
doubt, had the intention of assembling all their artillery 
men in the forts and batteries.near to the city in those of 
the town and sea coast. At forty minutes past two, cap- 
tain Gallois,.of the Bellone, who was in advance of the 
fleet, commenced firing on, the English fort, within the 
range of his eiglsteen pounders, and kept up a brisk at- 
tack. , The enemy returned it. aed 

At filty. minutes past two, the admiral’s ship, at half 
cannon shot, began her fire, and successively the whole 
of the other vessels. I can say that even the brigs de- 
filed within half cannon shot, under the thundering 
firing of all the batteries, from that of the English fort 
as far as those of the mole inclusive. 

“The bomb vessels fired under sail against the num- 
berless shells thrown by the enemy. ‘The firing has just 
ceased, at 5 o’clock, with the last vessel of the fleet. 
None of them has suffered much from the enemy’s fire, 
if one can judge from the admiral’s ship. But, by an un- 
heard of tatality, a fatal accident took place similar to 
one which happened about two years ago on boarc the 
same vessel. A 36 pounder burst, by which 10 men 
were killed and 14 severely wounded, amongst whom is 
lieutenant Berard, a brave and worthy officer. His 
wounds, however, are not serious . 6 2. 4... kt, 
. When I haye received the reports of the commanders 

f the vessels, I shall be able to mention.to your excel- 
ency such traits of courage as have more particularly 
fixed their attention. Mine could not be directed to one 
vessel more than another. I was, however, able to fol- 
low all the movements, and to judge of the fire of each 
during two hoars that the cannowade lasted within half 
cannon shot, under.a front of perhaps 300 pieces of ar- 
tillery.. Lowe equal praise to all the commanders, offi- 
eers and sailors of the fleet. 

Such, Monseigneur, alter the first movement, effect- 
ed the day before yesterday by the division of admiral 
Rosame!}, is that effected to day by the fleet. It must 
have been a. powerful diversion, and have produced a 
great effect on the minds of the enemy. 

Your excejlency will excuse me tor not entering into 
greater, details, but I cannot delay the departure of the 
corvette, which I am about to despatch,’ 

Accept, &c. vice admiral commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces. DUPERRE,’ ” 

TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
Toulon, July 20, 1830—3 o'clock in the morning. 
The maritime prefect to his excellency the minister of 
marine: , 

The dey of Algiers, with all his suite, was, the 16th, 
on board the Juan of Arc, anchored in the. road of Ma- 
hon. This news has teen brought by the Dutch brig of 
war Echo, which has just arrived here. Parte Aare 

Toulon, July 23, 1830--8 o’clock in the morning. 
The maritime prefect to his excellency the minister of 
the navy and of the colonies: 

The ship Marengo, which left Algiers the 15th, has 
just arrived with 15 millions franes, of which two mil- 
lions come from the French chest, and thirteen millions 
from the treasury of the regency of Algiers. ‘These 
thirteen millions are composed of ingots of gold and sil- 
ver, and money in gold, 

Report to the king, 
St. Cloud, July 21st, 1830. 

Sire,—In a few days, the valor of yaur armies on 
land and sea has placed in your hands the destinies of 
Algiers end the sountries which depended upon this re- 
gency. I have the honor to propose to your majesty to 
perpetuate, by a monument, this glorious decd of arms, 
aud to order: 


— 

Ist. ‘That a neutral column, surmounted by a light, 
shall be erected in the road of Toulon. Bins 

2d. That the names and number of the corps. anc 
vessels. composing the two armies, and those ot the offi- 
cers general, and the superiors who commanded them, 
shall be inscribed on the base of the column, 

$d. That the ornaments which decorate the monu- 
ment shall be made from the brass of the cannon taken 
frem. Algiers, 

Your armies, sire, will find in this decision of your 
! majesty, the most honorable reward, and a new subject 
of, gratitade and love. 

. Lam, with the greatest respect, sire, a very humble, 
obedient and faithful subject, the minister of marine and 
colonies, be ehaes Baron D’Havussex. 
Approved: CHARLES. 
. By the king: Banon D’laussex, 
The minister, secretary of state, marine and colonies, 

Orders had been given for the immediate execution of 
this design. A thousand convicts were to be em- 
ployed upon the work, , 

A letter from Toulon, of the 15th July, has the fol- 
lowing passages: . 

The amoust of the treasures which have been found 
in the Cassauba is not positively known. Some make it 
500 millions, and some, only SU0, but these are only 
conjectures. ‘The fact is that admiral Daperre was 
amazed on entering the cellars,—heaps of gold and 
chests full of piastres occupied them, 

Another account says—The inventoried treasures of 
ihe dey are said to amount to 90 millions of frances in 
money, and JO millions in gold and silver bullion and 
plate. There were besides 20 or 30 millions not 
mventoried, He was allowed to retain for his own use 
9 millions and his estates. 

The following paragraphs are from the Journal des 
Debats—. 

Uhere. was a report at Toulon, July 20th, that an En- 
glish vessel, going out of Algiers, loaded with the trea- 
sures of the dey, had been stopped by our squadron at 
a slistance of a mile from the coast. ’ 

Private news trom Algiers dated July 9th, says, that 
good order and tranquillity are daily reviving in that 
city, that the shops are opened again, and that provi- 
sinns are coming in from all quarters. ‘he treasures 
of the dey, of which they have taken possession, and 





an account of which has been taken for the French, 
amount at present to 90 millions of francs in money, 
(and to 10 millions in articles of gold and silver. It is 
hoped that there remains trom 20 to 30 millions to be 
counted, 

They write from Algiers, July 9th—Our army is 
abundantly furnished with provisions. ‘he Arabs have 
just supplied our markets. I forgot an important 
point; it is that at the departure of the Cigogne, we 
had already found more than 97 millions, and we hope 
to find still more. Oa this subject they attribute to 
geueral Bourmont what follows. : 

When, this treasure was found, Mr. Bourmont said, 
“Gentlemen, of this sum 60 millions are more than 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the war, and I think 
that the excess will be devoted to the, payment of the 
arrears of the brave soldiers of the legion of honor.— 
They have well earned it, and it is a, sacred debt that 
Franee owes sooner or later to the legion of honor.’’ 

We have found at Aigiers magazines furnished for 
more than three years, and more than 3000 pieces of 
brass artillery, of which 1500 were in the batteries. 

Among the French slaves restored to liberty was one 
named. Beraud, who has been absent from Toulon, his 
native place, tor 29 years. He was only twelve when 
he. was taken by the pirates and thrown ito the gallies 
at Algiers, ‘here has nothing been since heard of him, 
and he was supposed to be dead. ‘The joy and surprise 
of his old mother can be imagined, who alter so long a 
space of time, finds again a son whom she thought 
forever lost to her, 

For some days pust certain reports have been current, 
which give rise to the belief that our occupation of Al- 
giers wi!'! meet with obstacles which we had certainly no 
reason to have expected. We are assured that the duke 
of Wellington complained directly to an august person- 
age of the conduct of the Prench cabinet in the affair of 
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Algiers, and that the observations of the English minis- 


‘ter were received with a just indignation. 

It is said that the Jate dey of Algiers has selected Na- 
ples as the place of his residence—only about 100 persons 
accompanying him. 

_ A municipal commission has been organized at Aijgiers. 
Not an armed Arab now appears. The markets are sup- 
plied as usual, 

A letter of a recent date from Algiers, states that 
‘there are in the regency from 15, to 20,000 Jews, who 
‘are well disposed towards the French. During the go- 
vernment of the Turks, they were forbidden to ride into 
thetown. A Jew coming from the country, on his mule, 
stopt at one of the gates of Algiers, to alight previous to 
entering the fplace. Ele ventured, however, to ask the 
French sentinel leave to remain on his mule. ‘he sen- 
tinel replied—* Who prevents doing so?’ All his fellow 
Jews were delighted with this permission and exclaimed, 
‘long live the French!’ This class, which is rich, may 

become Yery useful,” 

Notice has been given to the Turkish subjects to quit 
the territory ot Algiers immediately; that those who 
‘possess real property had a delay of eight months to sell 
it, and that at the expiration of that time the property 
not disposed of should be sold at public auction, and that 
the said ‘Turkish soldiers should be conveyed by the 
French vessels out of the territory of the regeney of 
Algiers, with an express prohibition not toretuca, 

«The Londén Express quotes, respecting Algiers, a 
curicus document, which is not generally “known. It is 
¢ertain that Napoleon long cherished the idea of seizing 
the regency. The secret history of the cabinet of the 
empire cites a secret paper on the treaty of Tilsit. We 
give a copy of this very singular document, the authen- 
licity of which is unquestionable, and which unveils the 
policy of Napoleon:— 

** “SECRET TREATY OF TILSIT. | 

‘*¢Art, 1. Russia shall take possession of Tarkey ih 

Zurope, and shall push ler conquests into Asia, as far as 
she may think fit. 

“62, ‘The dynasty of the Bourbons in Spain, that of 
the Braganza family in Portugal, shall cease to exist: a 
prince ot the family of the emperor Napoleon shall be 
invested with the crown of these kingdoms, 

*¢ «3, ‘The temporal authority of the pope shall cease, 
and Rome and its dependencies shall be united to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

_ © 44, Russia undertakes to lend France the aid of 
her marine to conquer Gibraltar. 

** 65, ‘The cities of Africa, viz: Tunis, Algiers, &c. 
shall be French possessions, and atter a general peace all 
the conquests which the French have made in Africa dur- 
ing the war, shall be given as indemnities to the kings 
ot Sardinia and Sicily. 

** *6, Malta shall be oecupied by the French, and never 
be at peace with England until she has ceded this isle to 
France, 

“+7, Egypt shall be occupied by the French. France, 
Russia, Spain and ‘italy, shall have the right of naviga- 
tion in the Mediterranean—all others shall be excluded. 

{The eighth article is not given. ] 


“9, PBenmark shall be indémuified in the north of 


Germany and the Hanseatic towns, if she will resign her 
fleet to France. 

“10. ‘Their majesties of France and Russia shall 
make an arrangement, by which no power shall hence- 
forward have the right to send to sea merchant vessels, 


unles they send tothem a certain number of vessels of 


war,” 
(Signed) (L. S.) * “KOURAKIN, 
(L. S.) *6C, M. LALLEYRAND, 


Prince de Benevente. 
“ 7 ilsit, 7th July (25th June), 1807.? ” 








BRITISH PUBLIC PAPERS. 
_ On the 23d July, king William having ascended the 
Uone in the house of lords, the commons being pre- 
sent, delivered the following address: 
“My lords and gentlemen, 
On this first occasion of meeting you, I am desirous 
of repeating to you, in person, my cordial thanks for 


those assurances of sincere sympathy and affectionate at- 
tachment which you conveyed to me on the demise of 
my lamented brother and on my accession to the throne 
of my ancestors. 

‘“l ascend that throne with a deep sense of the sacred du- 
ties which devolve upon me--with a firm reliance on the 
affection of my faithin| subjects, and an humble and ear- 
nest prayer to Almighty God, that He will prosper my 
anxious endeavors to promote the happiness of a free and 
ioyal people. 

“It is with the utmost satisfaction that I find myself en- 
abled to congratulate you upon the general tranquillity 
of Europe. ‘This tranquillity it will be the object of my 
endeavors to preserve; and the assurances which I re- 
ceive from my allies, and from all foreign powers, are 
dictated in a similar spirit, 

“Ll trust that the good understanding whieh prevails 
upon subjects of common interest, and the deep concern 
which every state must have in maintaining the peace of 
the world, will insure the satisfactory settlement of 
those matters which still remain to be finally arranged. 

‘Gentlemen of the house of commons, 

**] thank you for the siipplies which you have granted 
and for the provision which you have made for several 
branches of the public service, Curing that part of the 
present year which must elapse belore a hew parliament 
can be assembled. Lcordially congratulate you on the 
diminution whieh has tsken place in the expenduure of 
the country, on the reduction of the charge of the public 
debt, and on the repeal of some of those taxes which 
have heretofore pressed heavily upon them. 

“You may rely upon my’ prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of the supplies which you have placed at 
my disposal, and apon my readiness to concur in every 
diminution of the public charge which can be éffecte@, 
consistently with the dignity of (he crown, the'‘maintenanée 
of national faith and the permanent interests of the coun- 
ery. 

** Wu lords and gentlemen, 

“T cannot put an end to this session and take my Jeave of 
the present parliament, without expressing my cordial 
thanks for the zeal which you have manifested on so 
many occasions for the welfare of my people. 
| **You have wisely availed yourselves of the happy op- 
portunity of general peace and mternal repose, calmly 
lo review many of the laws and judicial establishments 
of the country,and you have applied such cautions and 
well-considered reforms as are consistent with the spirit 
of or venerable institutions, and are calculated to fa- 
cilitate and expedite the administration of justice. 

**You lave removed the civil disqualifications which 
affected numerous and important classes of my people. 

‘While L declare, on this solemn occasion, my fixed 
intention fo maintain to the utmost of my power the 
protestant reformed religion established by law, let me 
at the same time express my earnest hope that the ani- 
mosities which have prevailed on account of religious 
distinctions may be forgotten, and that the decision of 
parliament, with respect to those distinctions, having 
becu irrevocably .pronounced, my faithful subjects will 
unite with me in advancing the great object contemplat- 
ed by the legislature, and in promoting that spirit of 
domestic concord and peace which constitutes the surest 
basis of ovr national strength and happiness.” 

gc The parliament was then prorogued. by the lord 
chancellor. 


~~ 


Dissolution of parliament, 
BY THE KING, 
A proclamation for dissolving this present parliament, 
and declare the culling of another. 

“Whereas we have thought fit, by and with the advice 
of our privy council, to dissolve this present parliament, 
which stands prorogued to ‘Tuesday, 10th day of Atigust 
next. We do tor that end publish this our royal procla- 
mation; and do hereby dissolve the said parliament accord- 
ingly; and the lords spiritual aud temporal, and the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, and the commissioners 
tor shires and burghs of the hous. of commons, are dis- 
charged from thew mecting and attendance on the said 
‘Tuesday, the 10th day of August next. And we, bemg 
desirous and resolved, as soon as may be, to meet our 
people, and to have their advice in parliament, do here- 











by make known to all our loving subjects our royal will 
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and pleasure to calla new parliament; and do hereby 
further declare, that, with the advice of our privy coun- 
cil, we have given order that our councellor of that part 
of our United Kingdom called Great Britain, and our 
councellor of Ireland, do respectively, upon notice there- 
of, forthwith issue out writs in due form, and according 
to law, for calling a new parliament. 

And we do hereby also by this our royal proclamation, 
under our great seal of our United Kingdom, require 
writs forthwith to be issued accordingly, by our said 
chancellors, respectively, for causing the lords spiritual 
and tempural, and commons, who are to serve in the 
aaid parliament to be duly returned to and give their at- 
tendance in our said parliament; which writs are to be 
returnable on Tuesday the 14th day of September next. 

Given at ourcourt ut St. James’s, this 24th day of 

July, 1830, and in the first year of our reign. 
God save the king. [L.S.] 











‘*PoLirics FOR FARMERS.” We have for sometime 
contemplated a general essay, in which certain of the lead- 
ing principles and practical operations, of what is denom- 
inated the ‘American System,” might be rendered 
more familiar to the farmers, and other working classes, 
who have not time to read, nor leisure to investigate, the 
important subject—though more deeply interesting to 
themselves than any other persons in the United States. 
It has been delayed, however, from various causes; and 
the few facts collected are mere examples of the many that 
might be obtained, were time and opportunity allowed 
for the gathering of them. We now proceed to the task— 
so far desirons of brevity, as to be apprehensive that we 








may not always be lully understood, unless by them, who, | 


while they read, will also think upon what shall be pre- | 


sented to them. 


The primary interest in the United States is certainly 
that of the farmers;—the next, that of the manufactur- 
ers; the third, of that of navigation and commerce—the 
fourth, that of the planters, proper. ‘The last furnishes 
the largest amount of value in articles for expert; but, in 
its general sum of production, is ata vast distance be- 
hind the first or second, and much in the rear of the third. 
It may be well to say alew words in regard to each. 





Dr. Cooper calculated the subsistence, only, of the 
people of the United States, at 640 millions of dollars, in 
1813—and exclaimed, “J/ow do the bousted paunegyricks 
or FOREIGN trade dwindle into insignificance when set in 
competition with this!” He rated the support of each in- 
dividual, tor food, drink and fuel, at $55 a year. We 
have materially differed from the doctor—thinking then, 
as now, that he was extravagant in his ‘‘ealculations!”* 
—but have supposed that the average cost of subsistence 
might be 25 dollars per annum,f tor the whole United 
States, consideripg the cheapness of food in many parts 
of the interior, and that we have two millions of slaves. 
This moderste sum will give us 3U0 millions of dollars, 
as the cost of subsistence, the product of our farmers— 
but when to this is added the value ot fuel used, the food 
of horses and other working animals, the value of Umber 
and its transportations, Xe. of the wool, flax, hemp, &e. 
&c. we think that the whole value of the commodities 
woduced or supplied by the farmers of the United 
States, may be reasonably put down at 600 millions of 
dollars a year. 


We place the entire clothing of the people of the U, 
States, including all the cloths required tor household 
or other purposes, at 20 doliars per head. This embraces 
all manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, leather, fur and 
silk, &c. and is surely below the real value, ‘The aggre- 
gate is 240 millions of dollars—of which many thousands 
consume more than their proportion in Joots and shoes 
only, tor i includes shoemakers’ bills as well as tailors 
and hatters, &c. And if to this we add the manufactures 
of iron, and other metals, of wood, in houses and ships, 
and furniture, of minerals and earths, such as brick, 





*The doctor is talking about ‘‘caleulating the value of 
the union.” He is a great calculacor! 
+The average cost of paupers, in many establishments: 





but we wish to err, if err we must, on the ‘‘safe side,” 


glass and wares, the aggregate cannot be put down at less 
than 450 millions.* 

_ ‘The amount earned in freights, coasting, inland, fish- 
ing and foreign, including passengers and goods trans- 
ported in steam boats and canal boats, with the pro- 
fits on exchanging commodities, cannot be less than 100 
millions a year, all which is put into the domestic circu. 
lation, and invigorates every branch of business, espe- 
cially the agricultural, for subsistence, fuel, Xe. consum- 
ed. 

In addition to these, we verily believe, that the dis- 
bursements of the people of the United States for travel- 
ling on land, with stage hire, horse-feed, turnpike rates, 
&e. is of a larger amount than what we have regarded as 
the 4th great branch of the business of our people! 

If the whole ectton crop be a million of bales, or 300 
millions of pounds, or 30,000,000 dollars, the tobacco, 
sugar and rice may be estimated at 12 millions more; 
but. say, 45 millions, as the whole product of the plant- 
ing interest, at fair and average prices, zncluding the cosis 
of transportation, a large amount to be deducted from 
the general sum. Forty-five millions of dollars are more 
than the worth of all the cotton, tobacco, sugar and rice, 
annually supplied in the United States. Well may we 
exclaim, in the words of Dr. Cooper, **how do the boast- 
ed panegyricks,” on the planting interest, “dwindle into 
insignificance when compared with” the farming or ma- 
nufacturing! And though, as before observed, the plane 
fers supply a large proportion of our articles for export, 
the whole proceeds weuld go but a short way towards 
feeding the people of the planting states, if the landhold- 
ers were not also furmers. Their crops of grain and 
grass, &c. are worth a much mightier sum than those of 
cotton, sugar, tobaceo and rice. F 

We invite a careful consideration of these things.— 


| Mathematical accuracy is not aimed at for them, and 


cannot be attained. Jt is sufficient that our calculations 
are reasonable. Yhe aggregate for subsistence and 
clothing of all sorts, all kinds of farming or family uten- 
sils, the building and repair of houses and ships, in the 
rents of houses, &c., are put down at a less sum than 
90 dollars per head, per annum; or, for a man, his wife 
and three children, 450 dolls. a year—about the amount 
of the wages of a respectable journeyman mechanic, 
which is below the average value consumed. What is 
the sum of the rents of all the houses in our cities and 
towns? And the product of these, it must be observed, 
are as well added to a general amount of subsistence, 
as bread or clothing. 

We shall proceed to a more particular notice of cer- 
tain products of the furmers, by which we mean the 
growers of grain, grass, roots, meats, wool, &e., in dis- 
tinction to those of cotton, sugar, tobacco and rice, 

The people of the United States consume, each 1 Ib, 
of flour a day, or its equivalent in other vegetable food— 
this is less than the amount given to decently-ted slaves, 
a peck of corn (10 Ibs.) a week being allowed per head, 
with other vegetable food. ‘The annual supply, for 12 

*From this some 30 millions may be deducted, for 
imported articles. 

+This view of the planting interest will strike many of 





‘our readers with considerable force. It seems to be a 


new view of the subject. Admitting that it requires 90 
dollars a head to feed, clothe, and provide the people of 
the United States with all the rest of the things that they 
need, their comforts require, or luxuries demand,—the 
whole product of the planting interest would supply only 
500,000 people. We have made large allowances, If 
the whole cotton crop be 1,000,000 bales, (though it has 
never, perhaps, amounted to so large a number), the na- 
tion of South Carolina may produce 200,000, worth 
$6,000,000. This is, perhaps, mueh beyond the real 
amount, but intended to include the domestic as well as 
foreign sales. Yet, the women’s bonnets, lace and arti- 


ficial flowers, made by some of the girls of Massachu- 


setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, will purchase one 
third of all this boasted product of the “nation”? of South 
Carolina! And the buttons, combs, umbrellas and glass 
manufactured, being added—the “whole crop” would 
fall much short of a payment forthem. We are serious. 
The value of these articles is more than seven millions 
of dollars a year—perhaps nearly eight. 


> 
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millions, is, then, 4,380,000,000 Ibs, —or 22 millions bbls. 
of four. It is no matter of what this food consists. If of 
wheat flour, the average cost will not exceed two cents 
for each person per day; which we think is a pretty 
moderate rate of living, and suppose that Dr. Cooper 
and Mr. McDuffie must admit it! 

The greatest export of flour was in 1817—1,479,198 
barrels, because of the very short crops in Europe—but 
in 1819, only 750,660; shewing a decrease of one hal!, 
in two years, and the destructive uncertainty of the fo- 
reign market. In 1828, the export was 860,809 bb!Is.— 
in 1829, 837,385; of which latter, 210,384 went to Eng- 
land, on a speculation of short crops, but was nearly all 
re-shipped to the British West Indies, or elsewhere, or 
retained until it became sour, because that the duty re- 

uired upon it could not be paid, for British food. 





We shall here explain what this duty is, It falls as 
the price of grain rises. 
at 50s. the quarter of 8 bushels, of 70 Ibs. each, (or about 
130 cents for the American bushel of 60 Ibs.) the duty 
is 44s. 8d. per quarter, equal to 5 dollars 98 cents on a 
barrel of flour! —when at 60s. the quarter, (equal to more 
than a dollar and a half the American bushel), the duy 
is 248, 8d. the quarter, or $3 30 on a barrel of flour; 
when at 72s. (the starvation point!) it is only 1s. the 
quarter, or 13 cents on a barrel of flour. There is a 
grade of duty for every shilling of the value of a quar- 
ter of wheat (or other grain)—from 72s. to 50s. At the 
first, the duty is nominal, but,as the price declines, it 
becomes Aeavy, and soon runs into prohidition. It is 
thus that England watches ber agriculture! ‘There has 
been another little bubble about short crops in England; 
but, at the last advices, the daty on a barrel of our flour 
was nearly three dollars—so none had been sold for 
consumption! But there had been afew days of sun- 
shine; and, as the price of wheat was declining, the duty 
was about to advance. ‘This is a chief part of the Bri- 
tish “free trade system” so much spoken of, and held up 
for our imitation! Britain exclides our flour, though 
we might furnish it at a much less price than her own 
costs her people, even when she has a fair and full erop 
—but we ought to purchase British calicoes, though we 
can muke them ourselves, and as cheaply as she will— 
as shall be shewn below, 

The Americaa consumption requires the equivalent 
of 22 millions of barrels of flour--the foreign demand 
takes off less than 900,000. The domestic demand is 
settled—the foreign, small as it is, unsteady. In 1817, 
the value of all the vegetable food exported, was 
$22,594,000—--in 1829, only 9,079,762.* The much 
complained of fluctuations in the value of cotton, pre- 
sent nothing like this. The foreign flour trade cannot, 
at any time, be depended on, We have exported more 
than 300,000 barrels to Cuba and Hayti in one year, and 
in another less than 90,000. We have sent several hun- 
dred thousand to England in one year, and nota barrel, 
as it were, in the ensuing one. ‘To this wretched uncer- 
tainty, with our continual gaping at things abroad, in- 
stead of attending to things at home, we are indebted for 
three-fourths of the perplexities, or embarrassments, 
which the farmers of the United States have suffered, 
as must appear manifest to every reflecting mind. As it 
regards y carat trade, we are 

**Pleas’d with a rattle—tickled with a straw!” 


Now as to meats, of all sorts. ‘The consumption and 
waste, exceeds 4 Ib. for each person a day. ‘The gross 
quantity required is then 2,160,000,000 Ibs.; equal to 11 
millions bbls, of beet or pork. The greatest ex port that we 
ever made of beef and pork, was m 1805—240,000 bbls. 
ln 1829, only 116,000—or 22 millions of pounds, just az 
hundredth part ot the domestic consumption. 

It thus appears, that the vegetable food of the United 
States exported, is about a 24th part of what the home 
demand requires—and of meats, only a LOOth part. It 
is then the HOME MARKET that should mainly occupy the 
thoughts of a republican statesman, 


This great market is best encouraged, or protected, by | 


divisions of ‘abar. If all were farmers, raising their own 
bread and meat, there would be no home mar ‘et; and 
flour, for the foreign one, would not sell for more than 


Thus--when British wheat is | 


‘for bread were destroyed. 


‘ 











* Including cice, &c. 





two dollars a barrel—if for so much, delivered at our 
sea-ports. The English could hardly take it as a gift, 
because of the duty, unless in times of scarcity, though 
delivered free of cost for freight!) But were all farmers, 
we should have no cities. How would the account stand 
then? New York, alone, consumes the equivalent of one- 
third of a/l our exports of flour—Baltimore, 150,000 bare 
rels—or three-fifths of all that we sent to the West In- 
dies last year—and much more than was exported direct 
to the British West Indies, when the ports were open.* 
Baltimore, and her adjacent factories, also consumes the 
equivalent of 80,000 barrels of beef or pork—about gths 
of the whole export of Jast year. Yet we have heard a 
senseless Maryland farmer, wish that **Baltimore, (Ais 
market, ) was sunk in the basin!”? He might almost as 
well have wished that the mills which prepared his grain 
The people of the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, employ 
twice as many men as farmers, graziers, gardeners, &c. as 
all the people of Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, (exe 
ecpt the U. States) employ. Here is a specimen of that di- 
vision of labor just above alluded to, Large cities cannot 
exist, unless the manufacturing and mechanic arts pros- 
per in them—It is the products of industry, thus applied, 
which obtains feod, and other supplies, for them—and 
this causes that invaluable interior commerce, which 
prevails in every civilized nation, and must, more or less, 
exist, in all populous countries. ‘Two of the greatest 
cities in the world, Nankin, in China, and Jeddo, in 
Japan, are thus maintained—a vast amount of home trade 
is transacted at them, the foreign being of no account. 
And at London, the greatest commercial city in the 
world, the interior, or home trade, is, at least twenty 
limes greater than the foreign one. We have in our own 
country two beautiful ¢ypes of the principles that we 
teach, in Pittsburg and Cincinnatti, ‘They have no fo- 
reign trade—but lands and houses in them, and in their 
neighborhood, bear a full comparison with the values of 
lands and houses at Baltimore, and its neighborliood.— 
The manufactures of Philadelphia, (that is, those sup- 
plied with Philadelphia labor and capital, and which 
centre in that city,) have been estimated at 25,000,000 
dollars annually—equal to the full average value of all 
the cotton exported, Without an znterion trade, a eity 
can only be as fleligoland was, when converted into a 
nest for smugglers, as the island of St. Thomas is, be- 
cause a ‘free port,?? at which the British islands are 
supplied with our flour, &e. 

A more special application of the benefits deriv- 
ed from a prudent division of labor, may be thus shewn— 

Massachuseits, Rhode Island and Connecticut are ea- 
pable of raising all the bread stuffs which their people 
need, and heretofore had a considerable surplus; but, at 
an early period, they turned their attention much to 
navigation, and have latterly become great manufacturing 
states, ‘The lands in this district are not well fitted for 
the cultivation of wheat—but they prefer bread made 
from it, if able to purchase it. We take of them cotton 
and other manufactures, oil, &c. and they receive, in 
exchange of us, not less than the equivalent of 1,500,000 
barrels of flour, in bread-stuffs, or «4 much greater value 
than the whole of our foreign trade in them. ‘This may 
be called a new business, and is of vast importance to 
all parties. It is equally profitable to the one, whether a 
yard of cotton cloth be suld for 6 or 7 cents, to go to Balti- 
more or Lima—or to the other, if a barrel ot flour seils 
for 5 dollars, to proceed to /Sosion or Kamschatka! But 
there is this imposing advantage—the orders and de- 
crees, intrigues, or caprices, of foreign nations, have no 
effect over our hone trade. ls amount is beyond calcula- 
tion—anid it knits the people closely together. We have 
seen Bullimore branded flour in the midst of the moun- 
tains of Vermont. Such is the “American system.” ‘This 





*The British islands now get ther supplies of our 





flour from Engiand, or the Danish or Swedish West 
Indies, carried in British vessels. For, though England 
will not permit an American vessel to proceed from 
Baltimore to Jamaica, she will allow such vessel to 
carry flour to Liverpool, and put it into ‘*vond,” whence 
it may be sent in an English vessel to Jamaica, without 
aying the British consumption duty, It is Uvus that 
ohn Bull nurses his navigation, 
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could not have happened, but because of the divisions of 
labor that we have spoken of, 

But, it is said, the people Would eat as much bread as 
they now do, were that ‘*system” destroyed. So it may 
be said, that we shculd require as many shoes, were all 
the shoe-makers guillotined! But every body knows 
that it would not be advantageous for the farmer to stop 
his plough and Jet his horses remain idle, to make a 

airof shoes. Ifthe people on the rich lands of New 
Fork, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, ean “make” 
wheat cheaper than those of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—and they, of the latter, furnish the other with 
cotton goods cheaper than they can otherwise obtain 
them, common sense will teach both the value of mu- 
tual exchanges. We have had a mighty out-ery about 
the loss of the West India trade, and shall have a grand 
a-do, if it is regained. We believe that the sale of one 
barrel of American flour hasnot been lost, because of 
the loss of that trade—that the general dmount of our 
trade with the West Indies has not been materially affect- 
ed by an opening or closing of the British ports.* But if 
the sale of all the flour which proceeded (direct) to those 
ports, when opened, was really lost to us, the whole 
amount is less than the demand for flour and corn at the 
manufacturing town of Providence,in Rhode Island! 
This will astonish many, but it is the truth notwithstand- 
ing. The dighest amount of “flour ever exported to the 
British West Indies, was about 130,000 barrels in one 
year. In 1826-7—from July to July, 127,150 barrels of 
flour were received at Providence, with, perhaps, 
200,000 bushels of *‘southern corn,” nearly all which im- 
mediately passed to the manulacturers, for consumption. 

We might multiply facts lke these without number— 
but cannot give the room necess:ry to state them. 

Such is the connection between agrictlure and mantu- 
factures. We shall now notice the folly, or falsehood, 
of those who insist that the Jaws for the protection of 
domestic manufactures are “taxes” on consumers—for 
these laws have had one invuridble tendency to reduce 
the prices of articles protected, without at ali diminish- 
ing the foreign demand for the products of our soil, In 
1823, the year before the “abominable tariff” of 1824, 
we exported 173,000,0001bs. of cottont and 756,000b!Is, 
of fldur, together worth 25,400,000 doilars; and in 1826, 
204 millions of pounds of cotton and 857,000 Ibs. flour, 
wofth together 29,150,000 dollars: the guantity and the 
value being both increased, in defiance of all the aw/fil 
predictions to*the contrary. 

Taxes, of some kind, must be paid. A revertue duty 
must be collected; but, whether a protectang duty super- 
added, is, or is not, a tax, depends on particular conside- 
rations, For example—the duty on a square yard of 
coarse cotton goods is 8Jcents—but we muy buy a sq. yard 
of such goods, home-made, for eight cents, or # of a 
cent less than the duty. It is impossible then, that the 
duty isa tax. The duty on shot is 4 cents per Ib. but 
we can obtain any quantity of shot at 5 cents per tb.—if 
the duty is a tax, the shot is worth only one cent per 
Ib. and so on, ‘The duty on wheat is 15 per cent.—or 
“615 cents on every dollar of its cost,” as the ‘free trade”’ 
folks say—but is any farmer foolish enough to believe 
that a ¢ax of the United States is collected on the wheat 
that he grows and consumes? it is a popular cry, that 
“duties are taxes:’? so was the halloo, “Great is the 
Diana of the Ephesians.” A falsehood, or an idol, 
placed in opposition tv truth, and the ETERNAL PRINCI- 











*We have exportcd 100,000 barrels of flour more to 
the West indies, when those ports were shut than when 
they were opened—1821 compared with 1825. 

+ Much the largest amount that we ever had exported, 
in one year. The average of 1816 to 1822, inclusive, 
was less than 110 millions of pounds a year. 

¢ But in the last year we exported 265 millions of 
pounds of cotton, valued at $26,575,000. Has the de- 
mand and value been reduced by the tariff? Itis diffi- 
cult to resolve what is meant by the ‘toppressions of 
the south,” and what it has to complain of, because of 
the progress of manufactures. A duty of nearly 10 
-millions is levied in England on so much of our tobacco 
“ns costs about one million. ‘The meekness with which 
the planters of Virginia submit to this, has always ex- 
cited our curiosity. 
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PLE OF TRUTH! There isa duty of 3 cents per lb. en 
cotton—is cotton advanced in that amount, because of 
that duty? Pshaw! We cannot dwell longer on such 
subjects—and must proceed, 

Manufactures of iron. 

This is a leading interest in the United States, and a 
great supporter of the home market, as -every farmer 
in the neighborhood of iron works, well knows. The 
following shews that decreased prices have invariab| 
followed increased duties. As to iron manufactures, no 
patriot will contend that we should be dependent on an 
foreign nation for them--they are essential to the inde. 
pendence of our own—and are without substitutes. 

The first encouragement was given to rolling iron by 
the tariff of 1816, when the duty was fixed at $30 per 
ton, and so it remained until 1828, when it was raised to 
$37 per ton. In consequence of the act of 1816, fifleen 
new rolling mills were immediately ercéted, without in- 
—s the new establishments west of the mountains— 
anc 

Sheet iron and boiler plates, (better than the English), 
which sold for $180 the ton, eight or nine years ago, may 
now be had for 130 or $140 the ton. We speak always of 
wholesale prices. Rolled round iron has had the same 
reduction in value, 

Small hoop iron, (a new manufacture), protected by a 
duty of 3 cents per lb. by the tariff of 1828, and which 
sold for $150 a ton a few years ago, is now selling for 
$120 a ton. 

Braziers’ rods, which had never been made in this 
country until protected by the tariff of 1828, with a duty 
of 34 cents per lb., and were sold at $150 a ton, or 6 2-3 
cents a pound, now sell for $135 a ton, or’6 cents 
per lb., though “taxed” 34 cents per lb. 

Cut nails were 8 cents per Ib. in 1821, and had an 
average value of 7 cents until 1828, now sell tor 54 cents 
per ib. The duty on nails is 5 cents per 1b. If the 
ony a tax, the value of the nails, is only half a cent 
per Ib, 

These, and such as these, are the articles of iron dest 
protected—and they shew a general decline of about 25 
per cent. or one-fourth, in price, as compared with their 
value previous to such protection. On hammered bar 
iron, the duty was 45 cents the cw. in 1816, raised to 90 
in 1824, at which itremains. It was worth (the superior 
qualities), $100 the ton, a few years since, und now sells 
tor only $85—a reduction of 15 per cerit., because of the 
domestic competition, excited by the tariff. 

Manufactures of wool. 

The duties laid upon foreign wool, for the protection 
of American farmers, (and which we heartily approve of, 
except as to the coursest and finest qualities, because we 
do not produce any of the former, and very litile of the 
latter), has prevented a large general decline in the price 
of woollen goods, except in what may be called the me- 
dium qualities, which were about 25 per cent. less last 
year than previous to the inereased duties upon them. 
The price of wool has advanced, and so have such cloths 
but they are still cheaper, of American manufacture, 
than ever they were, of English product, under a mere 
revenue duty. The very fine cloths retain pretty nearly 
their old prices, though rather less. All mixtures ot 
cotton and wool are much cheaper. The ‘Welsh 
plains,” which averaged at least 65 cents a yard, previ- 
ous to the tariff of 1824, fell to 60 cents, on the increased 
duty, as soon as certain of our factories were put into 
operation. And the article known as ‘Canton cloths,” 
a much more valuable one than the **Welsh plains,” 
sold last year at from 56 to 60 cents. ‘Their. price has 
since advanced, because that the stock of foreign coarse 
wool is exhausted, and there is no domestic supply. Ne- 
ero cloths, such as in 1825, 6, 7 and 8, sold for 27 cents 
—and, because a glut, last year, for 22 cents—now 
sell for 42 cents—tor the reason assigned. The south 
imposed the duty On coarse wool, and will pay it! 

It is difficult to fix a determinately descriptive quality 
of cloths, and so not easy to make onta clear comparison 
of prices-—but it is manifest, that their cost has generally 
declined with the inerease of duties on them. The fact 
is—that the manufacture of a yard of cloth, in the Unit- 
ed States, now costs less than in England, because 0! 
new and improved machinery, not used in the latter 
cotnitty, and which, perhaps, cannot be used, because o! 
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the great number of persons that it would throw out of | the present price is 2 cents per Ib., the exact amount of 
employment. The difference in the cost of a yard of | the duty. 


cloth, made in the United States and in England, it any 
there is, is in the difference of the cost of the wool and 
and dye-stuffs used—for the protection of farmers and 
planters. As before observed, we heartily approve of 
these duties, so far as they affect articles produced by us 
in reasonable quantities; but the duties on very coarse 
and very fine wouls and indigo, have a direct tendency to 
tax consnmers of the cloths made out of, or dyed, with, 
these materials. ‘The farmers have had a large advance 
in the price of their wool, and. we are glad of it—we as 
much wish an advance in the value of cotton. 

A great risejin the price of flannels was predigted—but, 
with two tariffs heaped upon them to increase the price, 
such as sold for 23 cents in 1823, will hardly bring that 
sum even now. Last year these goods were at 17 cents, 


only. This shews that the tariff has no effect on their 
price. Wool was cheap in in 1828-9, and is now more 


valuable, and so are flannels, 
cents last year is worth 30, 
Manufactures of cotton. 

These may be said to have fallen fifty fer cent. in 
price since the protection of the domestic manufacture of 
them;—that is, fly cents will purchase «as much cotton 
cloths—shirtings, sheetings, calicoes, plaids, stripes, and 
all the common articles tor men and women’s wear, as 
one hundred cents would do, before our tariff laws were 
enacted to encourage the. domestic industry and con- 
sume the domestic material, Whole ship-loads of East 
India cotton goods were imported into the United States 
—we now export American cotton goods to the East In- 
dies! It is readily admitted, (though our opponents will 
‘Cadmit nothing’’), that a large part of this reduced price 
is caused by improved machinery—but the fact is no less 
true, that coarse cotton goods are cheaper at Providence, 
in Rhode Island, than at Manchester, in England. We 
speak understandingly—and the proof is at hand, that in 
England they have counterfeited our marks to sell ¢heir 
goods for ours, in South America. We have seen twen- 
ty specimens of this trick, The poor cotton of Surat 
was worked to imitate the strong upland cotton of South 
Carolina, &c., thus to injure both our planters and manu- 
facturers: but such frauds have generally been soon dis- 
covered, in the superior quality of our goods. Mr, Ra- 
guet has spoken of the ¢ax on these goods. We will as- 
sure him the payment of 100,000 dollars a year, bonus, 


Such wool as sold for 18 


if he shall obtain us the liberty to export them, free of | 


duty, to England, for five years—halt a million of dol- 
lars, by way of PURCHASING “is ‘‘tree trade”! We have 
friends who are ready tor this “speculation”—as things 
are at present. 

The duty on such goods is 82 cents a square yard— 
the cotton in them costs 24 cents, together 114; we buy 
them at § cents the square yard; then, if the duty be a 
tax, the manufacturer not only gives his labor fur no- 
thing, but pays a premium of 34 cents on every yard that 
the people are kind enough to purchase of him! Such 
is the reasoning of the “free trade philosophers!” 

The price of cotton goods is too low, by the domestic 
competition; but that must regulate itself. ‘Uhe tollow- 
ing little statement may shew the power of protection 
to produce competition, and decline prices, as well as a 
volume of facts. In 1826 and ’27, a sort of goods, well 
known as the **Warren calicoes;”? were worth 17 cents a 
yard—the tariff of 1828 raised the ducy, and they fell to 
16—they were L5 in 1829, and now are only 14. What 
an ‘oppression’? is here! 

Such is the case in respect to all and every description 
of goods, the manufacture of which we have fairly 
“taken hoid of.” We speak without the fear of contra- 
diction. A reduced cost to consumeERs /ias universally 
followed increased protection to MANUFACTURES, 

Chemical preparations. 

All these have been reduced at least 50 per cent. in 
price, because of the domestic manufacture of them. 
We shall notice only a few leading articles. 

The old steady price of alum was from 5 to 6 cents— 


tariff of 1824,and the present selling price is 54 to 34 | 


cents per Ib. 
Glauber salts had a regular demand at 4 cents per Ib. 
—2 gents per Ib. duty was levied the tariff of 1824, and 
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Epsom salts had a steady price of Scents per Ib.; a 
duty of 5 cents was laid upon them, and any quantity 
may now be had for 45 cents per Ib. 

Refined salt petre was from 12 to l4cents per tb. be- 
fore the tariff of 1824, when a duty of 3 cents per lb. 
was put upon it—it soon fell to9 cents, and may now be 
had for 8 cents. 

There is a duty on copperas of 2 cents per Ib., the 
present selling price is 23 cents per Ib. 

Glass and glass wares. 

Such window glass as sold for $15 the 100 sq. feet in 
1816—may now be had for7 dollars and 50 cents, or one 
half the old price. Glass and glass wares generally, are 
more than one half less the price that they were before 
protection was extended to them, and we are thankful 
that they were real/y protected, We buy as many tum- 
blers for 50 cents as used to cost us 100, 

Cuhinet wares, E9c. 

We are told that, on all sorts of cabinet wares, the 
people are “taxed,” thirty dollars on every hundred of 
the cost, ‘‘or $3 on every cradle or table that costs 
$10.” So says Mr. Ragnet of the “Banner of the Con- 
stitution!?? He also informs us, that chairs, hats, eae 
ther and all its manufactures, such as boots, shoes, sad- 
dies, &e. with, indeed, almost all the products of me- 
chanics, pay the same *‘tax.”” Now, what rogues must 
these mechanics be, seeing that from Baltimore, only, 
they have exported, to foreign places, not less than 
500,000 dollars worth of these articles in one year, to 
meet the competition of all the world, while they EX- 
TORTED three dollars, on every ten, of the value of 
their products, sold at home! A leathern medal, with a 
suitable metto stamped on saw dust stiffened with glue, 
is worthy the man who thus exposes the swindlings of the 
mechanie-! *But “Ler aim atone!” “a monument of the 
safety with which error of opinion Cor perversion of facts] 
may be tolerated, when reason is left tee to combat it!” 

Miscellaneous. 

We have already extended this essay much beyond the 

limits that we wished to assignfor it—but the facts are so 


/ numerous and the subject so copious, that it was imprace 
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ticable to condense them more than we have done—we 
shall therefore conclude with a few more specifications, 
as to the happy effects of the ‘American system,” in re- 
ducing the price of commodities—adding some general 
remarks, 

Lead and all its manufactures, have been reduced 
much in value—the duty on pig lead is 3 cents per lb.— 
its price 34 cents; the duty on shot is 4 cents, the price 5. 
It was 9 to 19 cents before the duty was laid, 

Gun powder was 45 cents, per Ib. and is 22 cents and 
less. ‘Lhe common, as low as 10 or 12 cents. 

Spirits of turpentine was 50 eents a gallon in 1823— 
now 30 cents. 

‘*Cyuphering slates’? + were “taxed” with a a duty of 
334 per cent.—-and they are now cheaper by 334 per cent. 
than before that duty was levied, and of very superior 
quality. 





*A few words were inserted—excusable on the prin- 
ciple of retaliation, and which passed through a consi- 
derable part of our impression, but which we have with 
drawn, a8 improper to be used by us. 

+We mention this important article because it is in the 
vast catalogue of “taxes,” and twice mentioned—that 
lately was published, and there are many of its class: 
such as **bonnet wire,”’ “braces,” or gallowes—*‘chaffing 
dishes’’—**Cologne water” ‘currants for mince pies,” 
“dolls for children,’? “haversacks,” ‘*mittens,” ‘otto 
of roses”—*‘pack-thread” twice mentioned—**powder, 
tooth,” —*‘spermaceti candles,” “sweatmeats,” twice put 
down—‘‘toys,”’——‘‘tubs,”? “traps for rats and mice,”?-- 
“vinegar” —“wafers’’—“ walking sticks”--“tooth brush- 
es” and “wigs” and hundreds of other contemptible 
things--a mere buggabo to frighten the vulgar, and dis- 


graceful. Why were not horn spoons, tooth picks, twea- 
- ' | 
a duty of 250 cents per ewt. was laid upon it by the 


sers, nail-brushes, corn-cutters, whisker-patterns, shoe- 
sirings,--With SAND, LIME and cornb-woop? Nay, the 
very granite rook on which the rails of the Baltimore 
and Ohio road aye laid, would be taxed--if—only 1F 
imported, according to the Aonoradle statement before us. 
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Paper isa great and valuable manufacture—the va- 
rious business which old rags furnish is of a greater an- 
nual value than the cotton crop of South Carolina. The 
price of the article has declined about 20 per cent. though 
the duty upon it was much increased, and the quality has 
greatly improved by the domestic competition, The long 
list of ‘‘taxes” on books of «different sorts, is a string of 
nonsense. 

Custor ot/ had an average price of more than three dol- 
lars a gallon previous to 1824, when it was ‘‘taxed” with 
a duty of 40 cents per gallon. A large cultivation of the 
bean immediately followed, and the price fell to about 
150 cents, except in 1828, when, because of a great de- 
mand for our oil in England, it rose to 275 cents per gal- 
lon, by which our farmers profitted. 

Fire brick, in imitation of the English Stourbridge, 
and fully as good, are selling for 50 dollars a thousand. 
Before we made them ourselves, the British charged 70 
dollars for them, and are now kindly willing to take 30. 
But our own are preferred—to prevent future imposi- 
tions, 

Cotton bagging, before the tariff of 1824, averaged 
about 40 cents per yard—it is now hardly worth 20, and 
has been sold at 18. 

The manufactures of hides and skins are worth, at 
least, 50 millions a year, or 34 millions more than the 
great export of cotton last year trom all the United States. 

There are fifty minor articles that we might add, as 
fast as we might write them down. But it is enough. 
In what is the consumer taxed for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer? ‘lake the fire brick asan example. John Bull 
demanded and received of us 70 dollars, tor what he is 
willing to accept 30, since we began to make them for 
ourselves; foreign nations made us pay 3 dollars a gallon 
for castor o'}, until we grew the bean on our own farms, 
and now it is worth only about 14§ dollars. What more 
is needed? 

GENERAL REMARKS, 

An important commentary on the facts stated, natural- 
ly presents itself—tor matters of most serous interest to 
a large majority of the people of the United States are in- 
volved in them: but we must hasten to conclude, 

dtevenue, in some way raised, must be had. Public 
opinion, or, at least, the public practice, is in favor of 
supporting government by duties on importations. We 
shali not now contest the correctness of this opinion or 
practice. It is sufficient to our present purpose to shew 
that the protection of manufactures, which insures a home- 
market to our farmers, has not affected the amount of 
that revenue, or enhanced the price of articles on which 
itacts. We have demonstrated, and ina manner that 
cannot be disputed, that the price of protected commo- 
dities has universally declined and that those most Aig/ly 
protected have declined, at the greatest rate, There is 
no wonder in this—it is the natural result of competition 
——no matter whether among ourselves, or of the work- 
ing people of the United States against those of Great 
Britain. ‘lake the strong case of tire-brick, not affected 
by any newly discovered machinery, but only by the ap- 
plication of American labor, to bring into value what 
had been valueless American earths. While England 
had the monopoly, the price ot each brick was seven cents; 
but when the persevering Messrs. Berry, of Baltimore, 
under the encouragement of the **Maryland Institute” 
offered a quite equal, if not superior, article, at ¢iree 
cents, the English makers were coutent to reesive the 
sume price for theirs. Generous men!—but such is the 
inevitable effect of a brisk and well-managed competition 
and in allthmgs. Monopoiies cannot long exist among 
ourselves. ‘Lhe Messrs. Berry already have successtul 
rivals in their meritorious manufacture, in Baltimore. 
This is unavoidable necessity or what the ancients called 
**Fate”’—and is appticable to every domestic manufacture, 
unless too insignificant lo excite attention. 

We shall shew in anote below, that protecting tariffs 
never had but little, if any, effect on the revenue as de- 
rived from the customs (unless to increase its amount)— 
the’ the ruin of that revenue was mournfully predicted. 
‘Those who made such predictions knew not even them- 
selves-—much less were they acquainted with the laws 
which regulate society. Desire always presses upon 
means. ‘Lhe man who earns one dollar a day, generally 
saves astuch money at the end of a year, as another 











who earns a dollar and a half—-for the reason that the 
latter indulges himself in what he calls comforts, while 
the other is bound down to the purchase of necessaries, 
only. These things are within every man’s experience, 
We ask our readers to look round among their neigh. 
bors, and see if these are notso. And, strange us it 
may appear, a manufacturing village of 500 persons, 
though the greater part are children, consume more 
dutu-paying articles than an agricultural population (of 
the same class), of 2,000 persons. The regular receipt 
of money by the former, enables, or tempts, them to 
gratify themselves in “comforts,”? Such is human na- 
ture, and we shall not find fault with it. There are 
more silk gowns and yards of ribband, at a factory using 
500 bales of ecottona year, than among the persons en- 
gaged in growing 10,000--and much more tea, coffee 
and sugar is used. Cyrus, after his overthrow of the 
Babylonish empire, was told how greata sum of money 
he might have possessed, had he retained, instead of 
distributed, the fruits of his victories among his friends 
and followers. ‘lo shew the folly of sucha calculation, 
he gave it out that he needed a larger sum of money— 
and it was immediately tendered to him by those to 
whom he had given the means of advancing it. So with 
us—if labor be rendered profitable, there is no fear of a 
lack of revenue. The product of the excise on beer, 
is a sure indivation of the condition of the laboring clas 
ses in England. We refer to England, beqnuse the “free 
trade philosophers, ”? make all their comparisons with » 
country in which the poor’s rates, alone, are larger in 
amount than the whole of our revenue, reducing the 
public debt at the rate of 10 millions a year!—whose 
church rates, (collected at the point of the sword), 
would pay offall our national debt, in about a year and 
an half! 

Advanced duties are, or are not, taxes, “according to 
circumstances.” Now, if a person is compelled to use 20 
Ibs. of tea per annum, an increased duty would be a tax; 
but if at liberty to reluse the use of it, a diminished con- 
sumption might reduce the tax that he kad paid. We do 
not grow any tea. But there is a “tax” of LS per cent. or 
“15 dollars on every hundred of the cost,” as Mr. Ra- 
guet has it, on wheat and Indian corn—acorns and hickory 
nuts—but the price of these is not affected by the **tax”? 
on them. 

It is then manifest, that the farmers pay less money for 
the articles needed by them, because of the manufacture 
at home, than they did defore such manufacture was es- 
tablished. We defy the shewing ofa single case to the 
contrary, even in “cradles” or “artificial flowers!” But 
this is not all. ‘The divided labor of the people gives to 
the land-holders larger and more safe markets tor their 
various commodities in grain and other vegetables, meats, 
drinks, fuel, timber, lumber, and all other products or 
profits, in one vear, than all the world has given them 
since the revolution—except ng the cultivators of cotton, 
&e. whose product, great for export, is of small com- 
parative value, with the requisitions of the home market. 
‘This may appear anu extravagant expression to those 
who have not reflected on the subject—but the points 
that we have previously made and sustained, are to us 
“vonfirmation strong as proofs from holy writ,” that 
this assertion is much within the range of “holy truth.” 

We add a table of the receipts, according to the nett 
amounts given by Seybert until 1815, and since derived 
from the documents, 

‘I'he average from 1791 to 1800 was lessthan $8,000,000 
1800 to 1812(or the war) 12,000,000 
In 1816 and 1817, because of the exhausted 
stock o! foreigu goods of all sorts 
during the war, the average was (a@)31,500,000 
SOOM: 5 sic n. 0046 000s 00-0 Buca dn Oe 00000 eee 
Mich acdnibehtexe es » tee ee .20,000,000 
ABD si cceccesecesicoce cee eces eee 015,000,000 
ar eee eee cee eed 3,000,000 


ee eeneeeeeevee 


SU. 5 occ o.c'ed bd 00' 000 ode qe dey ste 6 4uatn 
A, c-cce dgn habdoueduw ds caren scse 4am 
SIEM, ncccled spoess 166 0000d O¢tns 0n'k Tee 


Siisekans vase eee e()20,000, 000 


a) Notwithstanding the protecting tariff of 1816! 
5) Increase of two millions, notwithstanding the 
“abominable tariff”’ of 1824. 
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k cceid'ee's vase cee o's 0 0:98,000,000 
a ea URES agi raatoon| 
1BLBi vc ce cccccccccccrcesecceseses ec cee 2d, 000,000 
1829 (about). ....eeereeereerseeeees -(c) 22,500,000 
1830 estimated. 26.600 ee ceeecee eee e(C)22,000,000 
These figures simply shew that the various tariffs have 
had no necessary effect on the revenue, unless probably 
to increase it. In 1820, “21 and °22, the productive 
labor of our country was at its lowest ebb, and the reve- | 
nue, in three years, was only 45,500,000--or the same 
sum as is the wo years of 1828 and °29. 


Sc? The great benefit to the farmers from the divi- 
sion of labor, has been conclusively demonstrated—dut 
what must become of at least two millions of free per- 
sons, who are subsisted by domestic marxufactures and 
internal improvements——these being abundoned? This 
is, indeed, a SOLEMN QUESTION. Are the tanners, cur- 








riers, boot and shoe-makers, cabinet makers, chair mii- 
kers, coach-muakers, saddlers, and all the rest of the 
mechanics, to be cast out of employment—all the work- 
ers in iron, lead, copper,—in wool and cotton, flax and 
hemp, to be driven from their homes, to seck new means 
of livelihood, and simply because these freemen ‘‘7n- 
crease and multiply” faster than some of the southern 
holders of slaves wish that they should do? Here is 
the foundation of the opposition to the protecting tariff. 
It is not worth while to mince the matter. As we stand 
before Gon, we believe that the more rapid increase of 
citizens in the north, middle and west, is the leading 
cause of the furious opposition to the tariff that is now go- 
ing on, though unknown to the multitude of our opponents, 
for the accursed thing may not be openly proclaimed. 
We believe, it is the ground on which the leading politi- 
cians of South Carolina have placed themselves. Let 
the laboring people think of it--ancd, when working 
men toil for their children, let them reflect upon the 
desolation which these persons would cause to hold politi- 
cal power-—“rather to rule in hell than serve in heaven.” 
Frour. By the Hibernia, at New York from Liver- 
pool, we learn that the sux had made his appearance tor 
a few days in England, and that the price of bread-stuffs 
had declined——the prospect of the harvest being good. 





Tue West Inpia TRavE. The New York Albion of 
Saturday, has the following paragraph: 

“The hon. George Chipman arrived in the George 
Canning. We understand that the West India trade 
question, although under negotiation, will not be decided 
on before the next session of parliament.” 


And so, we suppose, “endeth the chapter’? for the 
present. 





Mr. Ranporreg, minister to Russia, was at London, 
with his secretary of legation, on the 22nd July. The 
Concord left Nerfolk on the 28th June and arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 20th July. 





SoMETHING NEW! We meet with the following arti- 
cle, copied from the U. 8. ‘Telegraph-- 

**Offiiciai.—On Monday, the 50th of last month, Mr. 
Steen de Bille had an interview with Mr. Van Buren, 
secretary of state, at the City Hotel in New York, when 
he delivered his credential letter as charge d’affaives of 
his majesty the king of Denmark, near this government.-- 
And on the next day, the 3lst, baron d’Ostensacken also 
had an interview with him, at the same place, when he 
delivered his credential letter as charge d’affaires of his 
imperial majesty the emperor of all the Russians; and 
they were accordingly recognized in that character.” 

The practice has been to receive such credentials at 
Washington, and for the president only to “recognize” 
ministers and agents, 

A MISAPPREHENSION! ‘Gen. Jackson has too much 
good sense to exert the force of the government in ex - 
cution of the tariff laws if they be annulled by assvereign 
state. And if he had not, he will not dare to make the 





_ (c) As stated by Mr. Secretary Ingham--notwithstand- 
ing the ‘‘revenue destroying tariff’ of 1828. In 1829, the 








three first quarters viclded 17,770,000, 


attempt. The blood of Brutus flows through too many 
southern veins. [.S. Carolina Jeffersonian, 
“The blood of Brutus!” Gen. Jackson not ‘‘dare” to 


fulfil his oath to support the constitution and Jaws of the 
United States! Bah! 





Mr. Wartr. Ata publie dinner given to the dele 
gate from Florida, at Magnolia, the following toast was 
drank with much approbation: 

‘‘Florida—as impatient to break info the union, as 
South Carolina isto break out: perhaps it would be bet- 


ter for both to stay where they are, until better acquaint- 
ed.” 





Ruove Istanp. A greater regard to local feelings 
than political preferences, gave an ‘administration major- 
ity”? in the legislature of this state last year. The elec- 
tions are just over, and the majority is the other way, 





Kentucky. It seems now settled that there is a 
**Clay majority” in the legislature. A bet of 500 dol- 
lars is offered in the Louisville Focus, that ‘*a Clay sena- 
tor will be elected by the next legislature of Kentucky.” 





Inprana. The Lawrenceburg “Statesman” gives the 
names of all the members of the senate and house of 
representatives of that state, marking the political cha- 
racter of each. The recapitulation is, 33 representa- 
tives and 18 senators in favor of Clay, and 28 representa- 
tives and 5 senators in favor of Jackson—*‘Clay majority” 
in joint ballot 18, and a majority in both houses. This 
election has been regarded important, because that a 
senator of the United States is to be chosen at the next 


session, Mr. Hendricks’ period of service expiring on the 
3d March next. 





Missourr. The Cincinnatti American says, on the 
authority of a letter from St. Louis, that the ‘*Clay ma- 
jority” in the legislatare is at least 7--probably 10. But 
the majority is also claimed by the friends of the admi- 
nistration. 


7 


It appears that Mr, Reynolds has been 
elected governor of this state by a very large majorty— 
the returns shew 11,006 votes for him, and 6,868 for 
hisopponent, Mr. Kinney. The latter was the *‘regu- 
lar Jackson candidate;” and we see it stated that Mr. 
Reynolds is so “moderate a Jacksonian as to cause him- 
self to be suspected of Clayism.”? He was supported by 
the friends of Mr, Clay. Mr. Casey is chosen lieut. gov. 
by a majority 1,000 votes—for him 6,588, for Mr, Slo- 
cumb 5,647, Mr. Adams 1,272. The political characters 
of these gentlemen are not designated. The preferences 
of the members elect of the legislature, are not given. 
Mr. Reynolds is a decided friend of internal improve- 
ments and the tariff policy. 

Mississippi. It appearsthat Mr. Plummer has been 
elected the member of the next congress from this state. 
For Plummer, 3133; Dixon, 2499; Wilkins, 2052; Nor- 
ton, 1369; Sharkey, 1525, and Webber, 139. 

We understand that Mr. Wilkins was the thorough 
anti-tariff candidate. Mr. Plummer is generally a friend 
of the system, coming from the sugar-growing district. 
Mr. W. had the “regular” nomination in his favor, as 
we see it stated in the papers, but failed. 


ILLINOIS, 


CottTon. ‘There arrived at New Orleans up to the 
14th Aug. since Sept. 50, 1829 362,969 bales of eotton— 
liu 1826-7 317,076; 1827-8, 302,599; 1825-9, 261,873-— 
shewing a considerable increase for the last season, The 
exports have also increased. 

Some new coiton, for the northern market, was sold 
ut Charleston, S. C. on the 30th ult. at 114 cents per Ib. 





THE BANK oF LovrIsIANA shews a handsome exhibit 
of itscondition. It had only $576,332 in circulation, but 
$420,880 in specie on hand—besides the cash in the dif- 
ferent offices and other available means, making the 
grand aggregate of $876,038. The bills and notes dis- 
counted, or morigages on interest, amounted about 
5,500,000--capital paid in nearly 4,000;000--deposites 
to credit of individuals, $92,355, 
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THE SILK ESTABLISHMENT begun by Mr. d’Homergue 
in Philadelphia, is said to be doing even better than was 
anticipated, A!) that is wanting is plenty of cocoons.— 
Reelers are learning the art successfully, and a good 
deal of beautiful silk has been already manufactured.— 
No doubt is entertained of the complete success of this 
important enterprise. The atmosphere and the waters 
of this vicinity appear to be admirably adapted for it.— 
The present season will prove by actual results, of which 
it is expected the public will be enabled to judge, that 
silk may be rendered a new and most lucrative staple 
for this country, hardly second to cotton in the facilities 
of its capital. ‘l'wenty years hence it may be as impor- 
lant an export as cotton, [.dm. Sentinel, 

Down Micvex is about getting himself into an “ugly 
scrape.’ A late letter from Fayal says——-The Ameri- 
ean brig-schr. Ann Hammond, of Boston, from N. Or- 
Jeuns for Madeiva, had touched at Fayal for refresh- 
ments, and was, 55 miles trom Terceira, taken by the 
blockading squadron, condemned, and to be sent to Lis- 
bon. A Spanish brig trom Havana for Cadiz, full cargo, 
condemned. English brig Amelia, from Sierra Leone, 
full cargo, for England, condemned. English brig Velo- 
city, from Valparaiso, full cargo, and $200,000 specie, 
condemned. All to be sent to Lisbon, The captain of 
the American brig was most shamefully robbed of his 
wearing apparel, Heep 

Atciens. List of tributes hitherto paid by different 
governments ta the dey of Algiers—Naples and Sicily 
paid an annual tribute of 24,000 Spanish dollars. Tus- 
cany, by treaty of 1823, was exempt from tribute, but 
made consular presents of 25,000 ditto. Sardinia is in- 
debted to the mediation of England for her freedom 
from tribute, but she has paid considerable sums at every 
change of consuls. Portugal concluded a treaty simi- 
lar to that of Naples, Spain was subject to no tribute, 
but made presents at every change of consuls. Austria, 
through the medium of the Porte, was exempt from tri- 
buies and presents. England made a present at every 
change of consuls. ‘The United States adopted the 
same arrangement as England, Hanover and Bremen, 
under the protection of England, obtained the same con- 
dition; but their consuls paid large sums on arriving at 
Algiers. Sweden and Denmark paid annually a tribute 
of warlike ammunitions and naval stores to the value of 
about 4000 piasters. Besides this, these states gave, on 
the renewal of the treaties every ten years, presents to 
the amount of $10,000; and their consuls, on entering 
on their functions, made presents to the dey. 

[French paper. 





Royatty 1n France. The Drapeau Blanc relatesa 
curious anecdete, lor the authenticity of which it vouches: 
The king, it appears, was unable to conceal his anxiety at 
the absence of intelligence trom the army for several 
days after“it had landed. This was observed by the duke 
de Bordeaux, who requested a private audience of the 
king; which was granted! On entering the cabinet, the 
young prince threw himself st the king’s feet and ‘said, 
“Sire, you are uneasy, and I know why! Permit me to 
goto Algiers; the suldiers,at my appearance among them, 
would redouble their ardor, and soon all will be accom- 

lished!”’ ‘he only reply the king was able to make was, 
“Adorable child!* what a king will France And in you!” 

The following was the address of the archbishop of 
Paris to the king, when the latter attended the 7’e Deum 
at Notre Dame, on agcount ot the conquest of Algiers: 

“Sire—How many subjects of thanksgiving are centred 
in one point! What can be more deserving of our grati- 
tude and admiration, than the event which now brings 
your majesty into the temple of the Lord, at the feet of 
the altars of the blessed Virgin! 

**France avenged, and again learning that she can rely 
on you for the preservation of her glory and her happi- 
ness; Europe, freed from an odious tribute, and pouring 
out benedictions on your wisdom and your power; the 
seq, cleared of pirates, and assuaging its fury st the sight 
of your majesty’s flag; commerce in tranquility, hailing 
your flag, which is respected throughout the universe; 





*The ‘‘adorable”’ is ten years old! 





-~ sian | 


humanity triumphing over barbarity; the cross victorious 
over the crescent; the deserts of Africa resounding with 
hymns of the faithful; religion, so long a captive ona 
desolate land, proelaiming you as her benefactor! Son 
of saint Louis! what greater motive of joy and consola- 
tion can there be for your noble and generous heart than 
these glorious events? For us, your subjects, what an 
inexhaustible source of delight and transport do they 
afford ! 

“Thus the omnipotent aids the most Christian king, who 
prays for his assistance. His hand is with you, sire!~ 
Let your noble soul continually increase in strength,-- 
You trust in the divine succor, and in the protection of 
the virgin mother of God will not be without its reward, 
May your majesty receive new fruits of your piety!-— 
May you still have to return thanks to the Lord for new 
wonders!” 

[The Bourbons, with the old nobility and dignitaries of 
the church of France, will never learn that they are men; 
and as the people did not believe they are gods, it is no 
wonder that France is revolutionized. } 





INTERESTING FTEMS. 

The salt works on Plumb Island, 6n the eastern coast, 
have failed to accomplish their purpose, after the expen- 
diture of 30 or 40,000 dollars. The great quantity of 
rain is assigned as the main cause. 

| We learn from rev. Mr. Newell, of Stow, Mass. who 
has kept an accurate account of the quantity of rain each 


' yeur for the last fifty years, that the greatest quantity he 


lias ever known to fall in one storm was from the 25th to 
30th July, being more tian 4 inches. 

The following toast was given by A. C. Ainsworth, of 
Rhode Island, at the late anniversary: 

“The wretch who would refuse to defend the hiberties 
of his country--shod with hghtning, may he be cone 
demned, by the voice of a free people, to wander over a 
desert of gunpowder!” 

The © Virginian” states that a young man recently de- 
scended, with the aid of a rope, from the summit of the 
Natural Bridge to its buse--distance 220 feet. The ads 
venture cost him a week’s confinement to lis room. 

U.S. bank stock was recently selling at London for 
£28 8s. 9d. per share. The three per cent. consols 
were worth 934 a 94. Money seems to be very plenty 
in England. American stocks, generally, were high; 
and yet rather advancing. 

Mr. John Francis cf New Kent, Va. was lately mur- 
dered his by slaves--who then set fire to the house and 
consumed his body. 

We are informed, (says the Greenville (S. C.) Moun- 
taineer) that a cotton factory, owned by Hill and Clarke, 
was destroyed by fire on the 10th Aug. situated on Ty- 
ger river, Spartanburg district. “The notes, books and 
machinery were entirely consumed. ‘The loss is estima~ 
ted from 30 to $40,000, 

[We regret this loss, not only on account of the damage 
suffered by the spirited owners of the works, but because 
ot the direct effect of the establishraent to shew the fol- 
ly of the out-ery against the tariff. } 

A schooner lately left Detroit for Buffalo, witha car- 
co of furs valued at $150,000, the property of the Ameri- 
can fur company. , 

A lute London paper says—captain John Morgan, R. 
N., ex-commandant at Fernando Po, landed on Satur- 
day week, at Portsmouth. Fifteen months ago, his force 
consisted of three officers, three medical men, and fifty 
marines: it now consists of himself and nine men. All 
the rest are dead! : 

‘The following ‘toast was drunk at Springfield, Ohio, 
where an entertainment was given to Mr. Clay:' 

Webster, Holmes and Barton—The' battle-axe, the 
spear, and the bludgeon, 

The steam boat De Witt Clinton, on the Hudson, 
lately made nearly 16 miles an hour, from New York to 
Poughkepse. 

At the second levee of William LV. a deputation from 
the society of Friends was introduced, their hats having 
been removed by the yeomen of the guard, Woalliam, 
Allen read the address. ‘The King returned a very 
iriendly answer trom his throne. The same person 
then read an address to queen Adelaide, who made # 
very condescending reply. : sa 


